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Mr. M. F. Heacy 
Traffic Manager 

THE BEST FOODS, INC 
Shoe Polish Division 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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REPEAT-O-PAK 
Floating Carbon 
Paper Says... 





"You Can’t Speed Up A Tortoise!” 


~.., and you can’t speed up an outmoded 
forms-writing system, either! That’s why we 
switched to Repeat-O-Pak Floating Carbon 
Paper with Continuous Forms. 

“We've been using Repeat-O-Pak since 1942— 
and with complete success! 


*Repeat-O-Pak has not only speeded up our 


STANDARD forms-writing operation, but has also proved much 
MANIFOLD cheaper and cleaner to use than any other 


kind of carbon paper!” 


COMPANY a 


CARBON PAPER © INKED RIBBONS ‘ . - 
Faster. cleaner, easier-to-use, and much cheaper! 


333 West Lake Street It will pay you to get complete information about 
Chicago, Illinois Repeat-O-Pak Floating Carbon Paper with Continuous 


Forms. Just mail a sample of your form(s) and 
Offices in all Principal Cities J i I 2 xe is ‘ 
the approximate yearly quantity used. There’s 


no obligation. of course. 
Copr. Standard Manifold Company, 1951. Printed in U.S.A 


Manufactured and Sold in Canada Exclusively by Budge Carbon Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd., 529 Cathedral St., Montreal 3, Quebec 
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EXAMINATION 





IAS offers to qualified 
accountants a C. P. A. 
Coaching Course which 
has produced outstanding 
results. For full partic- 


ulars address a letter to: 


A Correspondence School Since 1903 
209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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A 
IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 
a of every kind are figured by the Friden fully-automatic 
Caleulator with fewer operator decisions than on any other calculating 
machine. In handling invoices, the Friden computes each extension 
and gives the invoice total, eliminating separate addition. 
This is only one example of Friden “figure thinking”. Payroll and 
A LEADING RICE PRODUCER USES FRIDENS inventory...interest and percentages...figure problems of engineering 
WF ote C5 ROBERTS. CONTROLLER: RIVER BRAND and production—all such computations are processed swiftly by the 
RICE MILLA, INC.( CAROLINA BRAND RICE) HOt a Friden. So automatically no special operator training is required. 
reExAS: “Friden Calculators are doing a grand job P we a “' 
for us in all our departments, including Account Any business becomes instantly more efficient when Friden takes 
ing, Payroll, Tax and Statistical, Particularly is over the figuring. Time-savings quickly pay the cost of the machine! 
the Friden outstanding in figuring our complex ' : ‘ ‘ 
Profit and Pension Trust Plans. We are greatly Figure on a Friden: Call in the Friden Man near you and learn Friden 
leasec ‘ ‘ sturd riden’s ( * . . " ae : —— - : 
pleased, too, at the sturdy Friden’s mechanical applications to your business. Friden sales, instruction and service 


available throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING 


MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 


performance. Rarely do they give trouble. When 
they do, efficient service is qu kly given,” 
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JONES & 
LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
ESTIMATES $250,000 
ANNUAL SAVINGS USING 
XEROX-MULTIGRAPH 
METHODS FOR DUPLICATING 
HUNDREDS OF FORMS. 


Faced with today’s higher operating 
costs and increasing taxes, management 
welcomes new ways to cut costs. 

A survey at Jones & Laughlin revealed 
that by adopting XeroX-Multigraph du- 
plicating methods they would save 
approximately $250,000 annually 
through a new Decentralized Form Du- 
plicating program. 

The new, dry, revolutionary, direct 
positive xerography process using XeroX 
copying equipment, prepares offset 
paper masters in a matter of minutes 
for run off on Multigraph Duplicators 
and enables Jones & Laughlin to dupli- 
cate their hundreds of different forms 
easier, faster and cheaper than before. 

The same principles of the plan used 
by Jones & Laughlin may be applied to 
many types of business, large and small. 

Send today for your copy of this 
detailed report. Learn how your com- 
pany can cut duplicating costs. 


52-167 HALOID STREET 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Rectigraph and Foto-Flo Photo-Copying Machines 

Photocopy Papers and Chemicals * Photographic 

Papers * Negotive Materials for the Graphic Arts 
XeroX Products for xerography 
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HANDLING VS. STORAGE RATES 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The Federal wage-tax squeeze on profits 
is causing most companies to look for new 
means of reducing expenses. Even tips on 
small economies are generally welcome. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, to point out 
one possibility which may have been over- 
looked. Our Sales Department reports that 
many traffic managers prefer to approve 
low handling rates and relatively high 
storage rates simply to avoid explaining to 
their controllers that what appears to be 
a high handling rate can, and usually does, 
result in lower costs. If it is true that 
enough traffic managers prefer high stor- 
age rates to high handling rates and are 
willing to increase their over-all costs for 


such an illogical reason, I feel obligated , 
to place the matter before readers of THE 
CONTROLLER as a small contribution to 
the easing of the wage-tax pincer move- 
ment. 

For purposes of background in the pric- 
ing of storage and handling services by 
public merchandise warehouse companies, 
it might be well to say that for years it was 
common practice to trade dollars with cus- 
tomers for handling services and to earn 
a profit on storage services only. That was 
all right before warehouse labor was or- 
ganized by unions and before hourly rates 
and fringe benefits began to skyrocket. For 
a while after wages began to rise rather 
sharply, warehouse handling rates changed 





INSURANCE 





Organizing a Successful 


Employee Benefit Program 


An employee benefit program, developed and launched in an 
atmosphere of confidence, mutual trust and understanding, 
generally becomes a successful program. Experience developed 
through the installations of programs for a great variety of busi- 
nesses, large and small, involving all sorts of labor situations, 
enables our group insurance staff to give invaluable assistance 
in successfully installing new programs and in improving 


present programs. Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


BROKERS e¢ CONSULTING 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St Nete York, 70 Pine St. San Francisco, Russ Bldg 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Washington Tulia Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Columbus Havana London 
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little. The increases were absorbed or per- 
haps storage rates were raised with the 
hope of offsetting the increased labor cost. 
It was merely ‘a hope” because until re- 
cently very few warehouse companies kept 
a breakdown between handling and stor- 
age costs. 

From an accounting point of view the 
traffic manager does not have a very com- 
plex problem to explain to his controller. 
He buys space from a public warehouse 
company for 30-day periods at x cents per 
package for storage and y cents per pack- 
age for handling in and out of the ware- 
house. Instead of the rates being expressed 
as “per package’’ they may be expressed as 
“per hundredweight” or “per cube.” In 
any case, the storage rate covers a 30-day 
period and the handling rate covers the 
movement of the unit of merchandise from 
a railroad car or from the tailboard of a 
truck to the place of storage and its re- 
turn. In other words, the handling rate 
covers a round trip in and out of a ware- 
house. 

Now the whole point of this story is that 
the buyer of warehouse space pays the 
storage rates for as many 30-day periods as 
the merchandise remains in storage. He 
pays the handling charge only once, since 
the storage period, no matter how long, 
involves but one in and out movement. 
What could be more simple ? Yet when the 
traffic manager is approached by repre- 
sentatives of a warehouse company for in- 
creases in handling rates to offset higher 
wages, he is usually sympathetic to the 
need but in many instances requests that 
the increase be split between storage and 
handling. 

Most practical business men might well 
ask “What do you care so long as you get 
the total increase in rates asked for ?’’ The 
answer to that one is that we should not 
care—on the other hand it is not fair to 
our customers because the result is a greater 
increase than we originally asked for, plus 
the fact it screws up a sound pricing policy. 

A storage rate that includes a portion 
of handling cost is paid month after month 
in case of items having slow turnover. This 
can be avoided if traffic managers accept 
a logical and realistic view of storage and 
handling rates and, at the same time, effect 
a worthwhile reduction in their costs. 
OLIVER A. GOTTSCHALK 
Vice President 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


REPORTING TECHNIQUE 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I noted with interest the review of “An 
Accounting Technique for Reporting Fi- 
nancial Transactions” by R. K. Mautz of 
the University of Illinois (page 183 of the 
April issue of THE CONTROLLER). 

The editor of the I/linois Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, which is a quarterly publi- 
cation published by the Illinois Society of 
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Now! 


A really big difference. 
in continuous typing! 








Standard’s New Automatic Line Finder 


makes “vertical tabbing” automatic! 


Can you imagine typing invoices on a typewriter with 
no tabular arrangement to stop the carriage horizon- 
tally at the proper positions? Hardly! 

But what about vertical “tabulating?” Do your typ- 
ists and machine operators have to bang away at the 
carriage return, or wind the platen knob, to advance 
continuous forms to the next writing space — or to 
start a new form? There’s no need for this loss of time! 


Standard Register’s Automatic Line Finder 
acts as a ‘‘vertical tabulator’’ 


With Standard Register’s exclusive Automatic Line 
Finder and Kant-Slip continuous forms, the operator 





ORIGINATORS OF 


MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS 


simply pulls the lever — and the forms automatically 
advance to the next predetermined writing line. She 
doesn’t even need to look at the form — she can keep 
typing, knowing the form is in the proper position 
for the next typewritten entry. 

The time saved is enormous — the average operator 
runs nearly 2 miles of forms through a business ma- 
chine a year, one-sixth of an inch at a time! The Line 
Finder does much of the job for her automatically — 
cuts interruptions, lessens fatigue. It makes continuous 
operation possible! For more facts, phone Standard 
Register in your city. Or write us at 4406 Campbell St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


STANDARD REGISTER 
labor Saving Business Forms and Devices 


FORMS 
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CONTROLLERS 


INSTITUTE 


21st ANNUAL MEETING 


OCT. 5-8 Sheraton-Cadillac & Statler DETROIT 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
JUNE 2-4 EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE CLEVELAND 

20th Annual Convention 
JUNE 10-13 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS DETROIT 
JUNE 15-19 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COST ACCOUNTANTS NEW YORK 

33rd Annual Meeting 

JUNE 16-20 INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACCOUNTING LONDON, ENGLAND 
JUNE 23-26 NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Certified Public Accountants, asked me to 
prepare an appraisal of the technique de- 
SC ribed by Mr. Mautz, particularly with re- 
spect to the application of this technique 
to practical business problems. I am at- 
taching a copy of the quarterly bulletin 
(March 1952), which includes the above 
referred to review (‘Reporting Financial 
Transactions’), starting on page 33. I 
thought this might be of interest. 

JosePH B, LANTERMAN 

Controller 

American Steel Foundries 

Chicago, Illinois 


The study by Professor Mautz "An Ac- 
counting Technique for Reporting Financial 
Transactions” is available from the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Single 
copies, free. It is described by Mr. Lanter- 
man as thought-provoking 
and provides tentative proposals for more 
complete reporting of enterprise activities.” 


The Editors 


‘comstructive 


DROP THE PENNIES 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

That's a rattling good article on “Penny 
Elimination” in your April issue, and I am 
going to slowly read up and proceed in its 
development for our use. We have got to 
cut corners somewhere these days and this 
looks like a good spot to begin. 

Incidentally, I have run my own per- 
sonal check book this way for two years 
now and have been only a few cents out 
when reconciling my bank statement each 


Dees COOMTMOUIER. .. .. 2055 85k 





month. What can be done in a small way, 
successfully, can also be done in a large 
way. 

Keep giving us more articles where we 
can eliminate nonessential record keeping 
as I am sure it extends into many office 
functions. 


SYDNEY W. TOREY 
Controller 

Central Market, Inc. 
Schenectady, New York 


Thanks for your complimentary com- 
ments. You will be pleased to know that the 
May issue carried a supplementary article, a 
case report, "Penny Elimination in Account- 


I am sure will also hold interest for you. 


—The Editors 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

This is a request for ten copies of the 
article, “Social Responsibilities of Busi- 
ness,” by H. A. Bullis which appeared in 
your March 1952 issue. Either copies of 
the article or copies of the original speech 
will serve our need. 

H. L. OsBoRN 

Treasurer 

Industrial Surveys Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


This article has not been reprinted. How- 
ever, a limited number of March issues of 
THE CONTROLLER are available to readers 
for fifty cents each, 

—The Editors 


JUNE 1952 
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PROGRESS NOTE(D) 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Sincere congratulations upon THE Con- 
TROLLER. 

That magazine is certainly making prog- 
ress and you and your cohorts deserve a 
real pat on the back. 

Again, congratulations to the Control- 
lers Institute, and those responsible for 
such an outstanding publication. 


W. H. Evans 

Executive Vice President 

National Office Management Association 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FACSIMILE REFERENCE 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The Library of Congress contemplates 
installing a Facsimile Transmitter on an 
experimental basis. The receiver will be 
placed in the Atomic Energy Commission 
Library where it can serve a group of gov- 
ernment agencies. These libraries have fre- 
quently requested the official loan of 
bound and unbound copies of THE Con- 
TROLLER. 

Such requests are usually made after the 
issue desired is no longer current. Orders 
from these agencies are urgent and some- 
times cannot be met by the loan of a li- 
brary copy. Our rigid observance of copy- 
right restrictions has made it impossible 
for us to respond to the demands made 
upon us by supplying photo-copies. As a 
solution to this problem, I propose for 
your consideration the following arrange- 
ment: 


1. That you authorize the Library of 
Congress to use your publications for a 
facsimile transmission or to supply single 
copies by other photographic means upon 
the request of government research work- 
ers; 

2. That the Library of Congress give 
notice to the recipients of such copies that 
the material is copyrighted and that no 
further reproduction or publication could 
be made without the permission of the 
copyright owner. 


I hope this proposal will appeal to you 
as providing an arrangement which will 
serve the research needs of the Govern- 
ment without jeopardizing the sales possi- 
bilities of your publication. If there is any 
feature you may wish to add, I hope you 
will suggest it to me. 


LEGARE H. B. OBEAR 
Chief of Loan Division 
The Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D. C. 


We are happy to provide the necessary 
permission for the use of THE CONTROLLER 
by government agencies and will be inter- 
ested in learning how the use of the Fac- 
simile Transmitter for this purpose works 
out. 


—The Editors 
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SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS* 


When capital changes affect income from an invest- 
ment portfolio—how can the Tax Man get the facts and 
information needed for correctly computing gain and loss 
for federal income tax purposes? 


For more than two decades top tax specialists have 
turned to the authoritative pages of SINCLAIR-MURRAY 
CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS for this kind of data. In its 
three encyclopedic loose leaf Volumes the complete capi- 
tal changes histories of over 12,000 corporations are set 
forth and kept continually up to date through fast, regu- 
lar loose leaf ‘‘Reports." 


Included in its comprehensive coverage of this field 
are full details on the federal tax aspects of stock rights, 
stock dividends, liquidating distributions, exchanges in 
reorganizations, dividends on preferred stock redemp- 


* Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc., is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 





tions, nontaxable and capital-gains cash dividends, inter- 
est on bonds ‘‘traded flat,'’ and the like. 


Then, too, there is everything needed in handling the 
federal tax problems peculiar to taking deductions on 
worthless securities, war casualty losses and recoveries, 
and the dividends received credit for corporate holders 
of certain public utilities stocks. 

Not a statistical service, not a financial advisory serv- 
ice—these fill their own place in reporting financial 
events. SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS 
is concerned not with reporting financial events as such, 
but is exclusively concerned with reporting instead how 
certain financial events affect the tax picture of the 
security holder. 

Your subscription is invited—for more details write: 
ComMMERCE. CLEARING, HousE,. INC., 
PUBLISH ERS. ° F TO PICAL LAw RE PORTS 


522 FirtH Ave. 1329 E Street. N. W. 
New YorK 36 WASHINGTON 4 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1 
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Everything to accelerate answers - and reduce costs! 


Accounting Machine 
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Operating Speed! 


Sensimatic design permits 
the operator to work as fast 
as she chooses. Each key and 
motor bar has a uniform, 
scientifically correct pressure. 
Every control is within easy 
sight, easy reach. 



















When a Burroughs Sensimatic comes into your business, 
your accounting work steps up to the swift tempo of to- 
day’s production pace. You get the facts that guide your 
operations on time all the time. You get more accounting 


done by fewer people . . . with fewer machines, less oyer- 

Now there are threel time, less expense. And you get all this at a surprisingly 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals low cost! Find out about the Burroughs Sensimatic for your 
Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals office . . . talk Sensimatic with your Burroughs man today. 


totals Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 





Sensimatic 100° 


“Riicat 
























Guest Editorial 

James V. Class, comptroller, The Studebaker Pacific 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., in a speech on the controller's 
function in the U. S. Air Force: 

“Whenever the comptroller moves over into the operat- 
ing function he creates difficulty in various ways. In the 
first place, where there is a sound outline of organization, 
duties, and responsibilities, it will mean inevitably that he is 
going to step on somebody's toes. Furthermore, the work- 
load regularly assigned to him 1s a full-time program. But 
most of all, he cannot maintain the proper state of objectivity 
if he has to evaluate his own work. A pair of scales cannot 
weigh itself.” 


Sounds like good sense as applied to any organization. 


Austerity Has Compensations 

A recent report received from England comments that 
“the costs of distribution in the United Kingdom, before the 
war and now, are appreciably lower than in U.S.A., being 18 
and 32% respectively. It is well known that what the U.S.A. 
gains in productivity is often more than lost in distribution, 
which is more efficient in this country. Our pre-war figure 
was 25 against the present 18.”” 

The author, a consulting management engineer, admits 
that the costs of distribution might be higher in a free com- 
petitive economy where goods were more readily available 
and the purchasers less avid for any merchandise at all. It 
would appear that British consumers pay a price of discom- 
fort for their relatively low cost of distribution; but by the 
same token, we pay a price of high distribution costs along 
with our enjoyment of plenty. 

Perhaps between there is a middle ground of optimum 
balance between production and distribution costs toward 
which both nations could strive to their advantage. 


Hunger, Love and Cleanliness 

Controllers Institute President Charles Z. Meyer, from 
years of experience with a school for dependent boys, comes 
up with a striking conclusion, “the most essential thing to a 
boy, of course, is food but close after it is the need for love 
and a feeling that someone wants him, and right after that 
the desire to be clean, despite all the old fables about how 
small boys resist soap and water.” 

Recently, we've learned about the application of this prin- 
ciple to a world problem. Former Institute President Kelly 
Siddall has sent us a clipping which reads, in part, as fol- 


lows: ‘This month thousands of people, living behind the 
Iron Curtain, followed with eager eyes balloons that drifted 
over head and then settled among them. And attached to 
each one they found a piece of what to them is a rare and 
precious commodity—a cake of American toilet soap.” 

The Crusade for Freedom uses this means of delivering 
messages of hope and friendship to people who are per- 
mitted no contact with the Western World. Experiments 
have proved that balloons released in certain strategic parts 
of Europe will be carried by prevailing winds directly over 
Russia and its satellites. 

In the United States, where soap is so universally avail- 
able and cheap and where cleanliness is taken for granted, 
we may forget how precious these are to peoples who are 
deprived. Certainly in business management it can be equally 
true that the sense of being wanted, a feeling of accomplish- 
ment may be nearly as important as food—the working con- 
ditions and the organizational atmosphere in a business 
nearly as important as the wages, a point which every con- 
troller can sooner or later use for the benefit of his organiza- 
tion and its employes. 


Do You “Fill In’? 

When an associate or a subordinate is at a loss for words 
and you know what he is trying to say, do you fill in for 
him? Does he like that? Does the fill-in by some one else 
help or hinder development of his vocabulary and clarity 
of thinking? If he seems unlikely ever to develop the ability 
to state promptly and concisely what he has in mind, is he 
on the right job? 


Advertising as a Creator of Sales— 


and Impressions! 

How does your advertising department tie its budget to 
achievement? That question, of course, implies a belief that 
it is possible to measure accurately the results of advertising 
—and many advertising men would severely qualify such a 
conclusion. 

Some recent confidential surveys by advertisers seem to 
indicate that a large and increasing segment of the public 
believe that advertising makes the advertised product cost 
more than otherwise would be the case. Perhaps the public 
has been impressed by widespread stories about the enor- 
mous cost of television programs. Certainly, surveys have 
shown an increasing segment of the public skeptical about 
the statements they read or hear in advertising. 

For the majority of manufactured products the public is 
mistaken, for advertising develops mass production whose 
economies outweigh the advertising cost. But widespread 
misconception can be dangerous. 

Obviously this is a trend of public opinion that profes- 
sional advertising men will not welcome, but it is one which 
the controller can rightly recognize. He can properly ask if 
the company’s advertising is building maximum good will 
and public acceptance in proportion to the amount spent 
and whether it is so oriented as to minimize the development 
of public mistrust or ill will. -—-WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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MONEY-SAVING NEWS 


about punched-card accounting 


A new and exclusive Remington Rand invention 
—Card-o-Matic—now makes punched-card 
systems more productive, more economical than 
ever before .. . in billing, inventory, sales analy- 
sis, accounts payable, payroll and other heavy- 
volume record keeping jobs. 

Card-o-Matic, combined with the Convé- 
Filer, offers an ingenious push-button system 
that brings any desired master punched-card 





Card-o-Matic (above) combined 
with the electric Convé-Filer. 








record to the operator... then enables her to 
create automatically a detail card based on the 
master but with variable data added... all in 
a matter of seconds. One keyboard controls the 
whole operation, integrating a Remington Rand 
Key Punch with an electrically powered Tub 
File housing up to 65,000 master tabulating 
cards. 

Not only does Card-o-Matic cut clerical costs 
through faster finding and refiling of master 
cards—it provides speedy, automatic punching 
of master data into detail cards at the touch of 
a key. Read the full story in free Card-o-Matic 
folder TM-822, available from the Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center nearest you, 
or Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1158, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Hemington. Flan. 
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L. W. Garner 


| THE BATTLE of the Capehart Amend- 
ment last summer, the Congress of the 
United States spent a large amount of the 
taxpayers’ money to establish the fact that 
overhead costs in the present inflation 
economy are increasing right along with 
direct material and direct labor costs. 
Therefore, let us accept the fact that over- 
head costs affect all of us, that the total 
overhead amount involved in each of our 
companies is important and that even Con- 
gress agrees that overhead costs are increas- 
ing. 

Every one of us has the same feeling of 
futility when the subject of overhead con- 
trol is mentioned. There are so many differ- 
ent expenses involved that generalities, 
business platitudes, and academic phrases 
seem always to creep into the conversation. 
Obviously, to repeat these run-of-the-mine 
overhead discussions would waste your 
time. Instead, this paper is designed to 
show how one chemical company ts ac- 
tively trying to combat the increase in over- 
head expense. 

The J. T. Baker Chemical Company 
main plant, which is located at Phillips- 
burg, New Jersey, is probably one of the 
best examples of multiple-use plants in the 
industry. We believe that a frank analysis 
of the implementation of our overhead 
combat plan will be of benefit to you. We 
base this belief on the fact that we can 
make the categorical statement that we 
have practically every type of overhead 
problem existing in the industry today. 
There is no pretense on our part that we 
have solved all of these problems but cer- 
tainly our methods provide plenty of am- 
munition. 

Our overall combat strategy consists of 
four simple phases: 


First, we want to know what general 
types of expense make up overhead ; 

Second, we want to reduce each ex- 
pense element to a reasonable number 
of comprehensible pieces; 

Third, we want prompt reports of the 
expenses by these segments; and 

Fourth, we intend to take action im- 
mediately on the out-of-line items. 














Battling the “Overhead” 


You will all admit that this is not a star- 
tling plan but you certainly will admit that 
it is an admirable one. 

As in all case studies, the first order of 
business is to present enough background 
material concerning the company to estab- 
lish the perspective. These brief facts will 
suffice for this purpose: 

1. We are a medium-sized company in 
the industry. 

2. The several hundred products which 
we manufacture fall into the inorganic, 
organic and antibiotic categories. 

3. Our multiple-use inorganic equip- 
ment and facilities are mainly used for 
high-quality chemicals of either ACS or 
USP grades. 

i. Our principal multiple-use equip- 
ment consists of standard items in the in- 
dustry such as glass-lined kettles, steam- 
jacketed equipment, various types of 
pumps, filters, towers, mixing tanks, mo- 
tors, etc. These are moved and rearranged 
for various processes by the use of fork- 
lift trucks and cranes. 

5. We have a sizeable portion of our 
plant devoted to unit-process, permanently 
installed equipment which in some in- 
stances can be used for a variety of prod- 
ucts and in others for the manufacture of 
only one product. 

6. All of our drying, grinding and 





A case study of overhead distribution 
in a multiple-use inorganic plant 


blending equipment is concentrated in one 
area and is multiple-use equipment. 

Our product cost accounting is on the 
basis of job costs. In the case of continu- 
ous runs made in a single-purpose equip- 
ment we cut off once each month. 

8. Our direct labor is paid on an incen- 
tive basis with guaranteed minimums. All 
indirect and maintenance labor is paid on a 
straight hourly basis. Our plant 1s union- 
ized. 

9. Organizationwise we have two man- 
ufacturing superintendents—one for in- 
organic manufacture and one for organic 
and antibiotic manufacture. 

10. We follow a reasonably complete 
budgetary and standard cost procedure. 

11. We have an extensive punched card 
IBM installation which is used for billing, 
statistics, cost accounting and property rec- 
ords. 

12. Our plant is located within the con- 
fines of a city in the State of New Jersey 
which imposes certain restrictions as to 
safety measures, fume control, effluent con- 
trol, workmen's compensation, taxes, etc. 


With this brief stage setting, our next 
step is to set the focal points in the picture 
which are to be covered. There are many 
concepts of what constitutes overhead ex- 
penses. We consider that overhead falls 
into two categories which are: First, factory 
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overhead and second, administrative over- 
head. We will deal only with factory over- 
head since this is something tangible 
which most of us can discuss rationally. 
The entire subject of distribution of ad- 
ministrative overhead to individual prod- 
ucts is so controversial that little can be 
gained by its inclusion in this paper. 


FACTORY OVERHEAD DISTRIBUTION 
Throughout our discussion of factory 

overhead distribution we will follow the 

pattern of: 
1. Defining the cost elements involved; 

2. Setting forth our method of accumu- 
lation of data in understandable 
form; 

3. Discussing the method of absorp- 
tion of these elements in individual 
product costs; and 

4. Showing how we exercise control 
over the costs involved. 


In order to keep the discussion within 
bounds and to present tangible, useable 
data we specifically have excluded the in- 
fluences exerted on overhead expenses by 
such extraneous factors as over-all plant 
volume, general plant rearrangement, in- 
crease in labor rates and exceptional 
weather problems such as heavy snows or 
disastrous floods. 

We also have excluded any discussion of 
direct material and direct labor accumula- 
tion or control other than a brief mention 
that our plan encompasses a — ac- 
counting by individual products for these 
cost elements. 

The expenses which we consider to be a 
part of factory overhead are: 














1. Indirect Labor. This includes super- 
vision up through the manufacturing su- 
perintendent’s level, hourly service labor 
not directly connected with producing the 
product, and manufacturing control lab- 
oratory expense. Also included in this 
category are vacation expense and holiday 
expense involved in both the direct and 
indirect labor categories. 

2. Fuel and Water. This includes steam, 
electricity, gas, fuel oil and water. We ob- 
tain most of our water from our own 
wells and use a de-ionization process for 
purification. 

3. Repairs and Maintenance. Included 
in this category are labor, materials and 
outside contractor expense. It might be of 
interest to point out that in our plant all 
labor and materials involved in knock- 
down and set-up of multiple-use equip- 
ment are charged under this inading: 
Complete accounting for repair and 
maintenance expense is handled through 
the medium of permanent job numbers 
for designated plant areas. 

4. Nondurable Equipment. Under this 
heading we classify such things as uni- 
forms, safety equipment, rest room sup- 
plies, etc. Here again we use permanent 
job numbers to accumulate the charges. 

5. Analytical Laboratory Expense. This 
includes the salaries and expenses of the 
chemists and laboratory facilities neces- 
sary to produce our famous lot analysis on 
the labels of our finished chemicals. 

6. Taxes, Insurance and Depreciation. 
This category includes the applicable por- 
tion of property and social security taxes; 
fire, U&O and workmen's compensation 
insurance; and depreciation of buildings 
and equipment. 


“Whaddya mean ‘We payem heap much wampum’? | get five 
clams a day in cash, or a certified check for services rendered!” 
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7. General Plant Overhead. Under this 
heading we include such things as the plant 
superintendent's office expenses, employe 
welfare, dispensary costs, general plant 
maintenance, etc. 


With the variety of products and proc- 
esses which exist in our plant, we long ago 
came to the conclusion that plant-wide 
totals for these overhead cost elements had 
little management control value. These 
totals were incomprehensible because of 
the conglomeration of items and cost in- 
fluences. Therefore, we decided to break 
them up into smaller pieces so that some- 
thing definite could be done about them. 
This desire for control went along with a 
desire for departmental profit-and-loss fig- 
ures and led us to the establishment of 
definite operating departments. For in- 
stance, inorganic manufacturing is con- 
sidered an operating department in our 
plant. The desire for a finer breakdown of 
costs under each department brought about 
a further subdivision into cost centers. 
These cost centers were divided into two 
types—direct producing cost centers and 
service cost centers. Our principal concern 
in this paper is the overhead connected 
with the direct producing cost center. 


CODING OF COST CENTERS 

Our basic consideration in setting up 
these cost centers was to obtain, as nearly 
as possible, working units which had rel- 
atively homogeneous processes and whose 
number was not so large as to be unwieldy 
from an accounting viewpoint. In other 
words, while all of us would like to be 
able to split every expense precisely to each 
product, there is a point beyond which 
paperwork is unwarranted in the light of 
the results obtained. The goal which we 
attained in these departmental and cost 
center breakdowns was the separation of 
significant expenses into smaller and more 
understandable compartments without 
building up a prohibitive clerical load. We 
also reduced the number of arbitrary allo- 
cations of expenses which had to be made. 

After physically segregating the plant 
into departments and cost centers, we next 
built our accounting coding around these 
units. We found that a numerical coding 
could be set up which would lend itself to 
punched card accumulation and which, 
once the transition had been made, the 
operating personnel could use with a 
minimum of bookkeeping. We finally set- 
tled on a code containing four sets of two 
digits each. 

The first two sets of digits in our code 
represent the general expense classification 
and the type of expense. Thus MANUFAC- 
TURING EXPENSES—INDIRECT LABOR is 
coded 39-03. 

The third set of digits represents the 
department. Thus MANUFACTURING EX- 
PENSES—INDIRECT LABOR—INORGANIC 
DEPARTMENT is coded 39-03-01. 

The fourth set of digits represents the 
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cost center. Thus MANUFACTURING EX- 
PENSES—INDIRECT LABOR—INORGANIC 
DEPARTMENT—-MOLYBDIC COST CENTER is 
coded 39-03-01-08. 

Offhand, this appears to be quite con- 
fusing but each individual in the plant 
uses only a relatively few accounts and 
therefore has little trouble in coding. 

One aspect of this entire procedure 
which has had a very significant effect on 
its success has been the use of the IBM 
electronic equipment in the cost accumula- 
tion. The amazing amount of detail ac- 
cumulation which this has removed from 
the cost department has permitted our cost 
accountants to spend the greater portion of 
their time on analysis and investigation. 
This emphasis on analysis, coupled with 
the fact that we insist that our costs be tied 
into the general books, has greatly en- 
hanced their accuracy and value. 


ARRIVING AT THE ACTUAL 
OVERHEAD FOR A COST CENTER 

Thus far we have indicated in a gen- 
eral way the framework of the cost system. 
It might be well at this point to indicate 
how we arrive at the actual overhead for a 
cost center. We should keep in mind 
throughout that our basic philosophy is to 
charge everything possible on a direct 
basis. This means that operating and ac- 
counting personnel have to know and un- 
derstand the various sources of expenses. 
We insist that exceptional care be exercised 
on the coding of the significant items and 
that reasonable caution be used on the 
smaller, less significant items. Our aim is 
to keep the whole chain of elements in 
the cost system as simple as possible. By 
stressing the major items continually, we 
find that percentage of accuracy is much 
higher. 

In spite of our constant drive to charge 
everything direct to the cost center there 
are certain items which have to be prorated. 
The nature of our manufacturing problem 
is such that the cost common denominator 
and the best indicator of activity is the di- 
rect labor cost incurred. Direct labor cost 
has the added advantage of being easily 
and quickly ascertainable under our system 
(see box upper right). 

In order to distribute overhead to indi- 
vidual product costs we use an overhead 
absorption rate based on direct labor for 
each cost center. Our system is so designed 
that all material and direct labor is coded 
from its inception to the product cost. 
When the product passes the analytical 
laboratory tests and is transferred from 
work in process to finished goods, a cost 
analysis sheet is prepared. The amount of 
direct labor charged thereon is multiplied 
by the applicable overhead absorption ra- 
tio. We have had steadily increasing over- 
heads since Korea which has caused us to 
change these ratios on four different oc- 
casions. 

We standard cost all finished products 
from inventory to cost of sales. These 
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A quick rundown of the methods used at Baker Chemical 
Company to spread the various overhead elements illustrates 
how the system works for the overhead in an individual cost 
center. The overhead is accumulated as follows: 


-» Oh 


labor. 


ID or 


permanent job numbers. 


So 


indirect labor. 


. Foreman’s time is charged directly. 

. Indirect hourly labor is charged directly. 

. Manufacturing control laboratory is charged on direct labor. 
. Manufacturing superintendent expense is charged on direct 


. Fuel and water is charged directly. 
. Repairs are charged directly under permanent job numbers. 
- Nondurable equipment expense is charged directly under 


. Analytical laboratory expense is charged on direct labor. 
. Social security taxes are charged on the basis of direct and 


10. Property taxes, insurance and depreciation are charged on 
the basis of capital investment in the cost center. 
11. General plant overhead is charged on direct labor. 


Thus we obtain, without too much effort, the total actual 


overhead cost by cost centers. 
. . . . . . . . . . 


standard costs are principally based on his- 
torical data and are reviewed periodically. 
The standards are broken down into the 
material, labor and overhead elements. We 
show standard costs on the cost analysis 
sheets to give the cost accountants and the 
operating personnel a yardstick of per- 
formance. Costs which do not measure up 
are investigated jointly by these two 
groups. A prime requisite in these investi- 
gations and discussions is that cost ac- 
countants refrain from using technical ac- 
counting language and operating person- 
nel refrain from using technical chemical 
language. This speaking of the same lan- 
guage has been a great expediter of worth- 
while investigations. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

_Thus far we have had a general glimpse 
of the type of plant under consideration, 
we have reviewed the various cost ele- 
ments in our factory overhead, we have had 
a brief resumé of the cost system frame- 
work built on departmental and cost cen- 
ter segregations, and have seen how these 
costs are distributed to individual prod- 
ucts. We have not touched on some of the 
peculiar problems arising in those cost 
centers where equipment has its highest 
multiple use. As an illustration we have 
chosen a cost center which produces only 
small-volume, high-purity reagents. 

The overhead in this type of cost center 
is high, comparatively speaking, because 
of the necessity for close supervision; fre- 
quent manufacturing control laboratory 
testing; inevitable wastage of water and 
steam or other fuel because of frequency 
of changing hook-ups; high maintenance 
charges which include the charges for the 
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knocking down and setting up of equip- 
ment; and high depreciation charges 
cause of the type of equipment and the 
necessity for a pool of idle equipment to 
draw from. 

Under our system we consider it im- 
possible to segregate these charges intelli- 
gently by individual products because no 
one product gives rise to the expenditure. 
An example of the difficulty encountered 
is the repair of a glass-lined kettle which 
is damaged while being moved from one 
hook-up to another. Neither product in- 
volved can be conscientiously charged di- 
rectly with the repair cost. Instead, we be- 
lieve that the expense should be tossed into 
the pot and prorated over all products in 
the cost center. 

Another example is the high fuel cost 
caused by frequent changes from product 
to product. We consider that trying to 
break down fuel costs to short production 
runs is not worth the effort. 

Another example of an item of expense 
in this type of cost center which does not 
fit into direct product costing is the inter- 
ruption expense arising from equipment 
breakdowns, equipment rearrangement, 
material waits, intraplant transportation 
waits, etc. We consider these to be part of 
the overhead for the entire cost center. 


PROS AND CONS 

As in most plants, the simple proposi- 
tion that all products made in an indi- 
vidual cost center carry the same overhead 
rate causes the most arguments with our 
operating personnel. A brief examination 
of the pros and cons seems pertinent at 
this stage. On the plus side we believe 
these to be the main considerations: 
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1. Under our system each cost center 
makes relatively homogeneous products by 
approximately the same manufacturing 
process and in the same or similar equip- 
ment. 

2. Small batch chemicals, the source of 
most arguments, require a large amount of 
direct labor. 

3. The added cost of slicing overhead 
expense classifications finer than the cost 
center is unwarranted 

i. The nature of the products is such 
that several are in process at all times. This 
makes it relatively difficult to determine 
precisely the use by individual products of 
such things as supplies, repairs, indirect 
labor and equipment. 


The minus side consists principally of 
the argument that all costs down the line 
are not precisely determined for each prod- 
uct individually. In other words, our op- 
erating personnel have the same reactions 
that you have when they find that ten 
products being manufactured simultane- 
ously in the cost center, each having a dif- 
ferent dollar direct material cost but with 
relatively the same direct labor cost, end up 
with more or less the same dollar ete 

Our princ ipal answer ts to point out that 
SSC ntially the costs are correct and that, as 
long as the cost center boundaries remain 
the same the comparability of cost is pre- 
served. We do, however, recognize this as 
a real problem not only from a manufac- 
turing standpoint but from that of sales. 


BY-PRODUCT VALUATION 

There are no inorganic chemicals meet- 
ing ACS standards that can be manufac- 
tured efhciently without concurrent pro- 
duction of chemicals of lesser purity 





This problem of valuation of by-prod- 
ucts has ramifications which could be made 
the subject of an entire discussion. Frankly, 
our thinking vacillates between the view- 
point of operating men who desire to have 
major product costs credited with the en- 
tire sales value of the by-products to the 
other extreme where each major or by-prod- 
uct stands on its own feet. The significance 
of the production volume of the by-prod- 
uct mainly determines whether we net its 
value against the cost of the major product 
or whether its cost is computed individu- 
ally. Our main desire is to be consistent so 
that cost comparability can be maintained. 


INFORMATION FOR 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

The proof of the etficiency of any cost 
system is whether it furnishes management 
with information that can be used to con- 
trol the enterprise. Our system produces 
departmental figures, cost center figures 
and product figures. The use of punched 
cards in our cost accumulation enables us 
to obtain our figures under these cate- 
gories by the tenth working day after the 
end of the month. 

We follow the principle of establishing 
responsibility at the various management 
levels for both variable and fixed overhead 
expenses. Essentially, the expenses which 
vary directly with labor and equipment 
utilization are considered controllable by 
the foreman. Those which vary with vol- 
ume and scheduling are considered con- 
trollable by the manufacturing superin- 
tendent. The manufacturing superintend- 
ent determines the economical make 
amount for each chemical and the incre- 
ments thereof; he also controls the time 
of manufacture and the method of manu- 





“I'm taking up a collection for a couple of off- 
the-shoulder office dresses for this summer” 
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facture. He supervises the scheduling of 
raw materials and, jointly with the main- 
tenance superintendent, schedules the 
movement and repair of equipment. 

Fixed expenses such as taxes, insurance, 
depreciation and a large portion of gen- 
eral overhead are considered controllable 
principally by top management. Control at 
this level is exercised through the medium 
of projections of operating cost influences 
arising from each capital appropriation or 
major policy change. 


INFORMATION FLOW 

Our flow of information on overhead 
costs is designed to produce reports to as- 
sist in all parts of the control problem. 
Individual departmental budgets are pre- 
pared on the basis of historical data and 
projected volume in the departments. Each 
month a comparative profit-and-loss state- 
ment is prepared by departments both on a 
monthly and accumulated basis, along with 
the comparative figures for the previous 
year. The current figures are compared 
with the respective budgeted amounts. 
Top management, using the exception 
principle, investigates and acts on the 
items that are out of line. 

The same principle is adhered to in the 
cost center reports which are used at 
the manufacturing superintendent's level. 
These reports are definitely segregated be- 
tween expenses which are controllable and 
noncontrollable by the foreman. All ele- 
ments of expense are shown in total dollars 
and per pound of production along with 
the respective budgeted amounts. Thus, 
the manufacturing superintendent has a 
bird’s-eye view of how each cost center per- 
formed throughout the month. 

In addition to the cost center reports, the 
individual product cost analyses are pre- 
pared which show all raw materials used 
and the yield obtained, all direct labor used 
and the overhead applied. Here again the 
total dollars and per pound figures are 
given and, in this latter case, comparison 
is furnished with standard costs. 

A copy of this is given to the manufac- 
turing superintendent as soon as prepared. 
The manufacturing superintendent thus 
has a report for each cost center and a re- 
port for each product both of which con- 
tain a yardstick in the form of either a 
budget or standard cost. In this way trou- 
ble spots are immediately red flagged. 

To sum up the results of this case study, 
we have shown that in our plant, which ts 
a typical one in the industry, we have ap- 
proached the overhead distribution pro 
lem in a logical, consistent and expedient 
manner. We believe that the cost figures 
which we derive from our system are suf- 
ficiently accurate to enable us to control ex- 
penses, to value our inventories and to 
establish our selling prices. The successful 
application of our plan rests on keeping at- 
tention focused on the significant expenses 
and keeping the paperwork as simple as 
possible. 
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Floating Touch — puts wings on fingers! Operator works at top speed 


with minimum of effort. 


Instantaneous Answer Registration — no delays; no old-fashioned 


cranks or levers; no extra motions. 


Easy-to-Read Answer Dials — no confusing zeros shown to left 


of answer. Big “boxcar” numerals. 

Decimal Points in Natural Position —convenicntly numbered 
by column. 

And so easy to use! Anyone in your office can 

operate a Comptometer. 

Call your nearest Comptomceter Representative today. 

He'll show you what the new machines can do for you. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., and sold exclu- 
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Just depend on Comptometer machines and 
methods to save you time, temper, and money! 


The world-famous Comptometer Adding- 
Calculating Machines have the exclusive three- 
way Error Control] that absolutely eliminates 
mistakes caused by faulty stroke. Other im- 
portant features, too — that give you unparal- 
leled speed, accuracy, and ease of operation: 






The Duat-Action Comptometer 

(one machine with the advantages of 
TWO) is one of four new Comptometers. 
Electric and non-electric models. 
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Graphic Control Reporting 
Norman N. Barish 


ene TO MANAGEMENT should stim- 
ulate action to correct a bad situation. 
Unless managerial attention is directed to 
the situations requiring correction, the 
best and most complete report fails to do 
its job. 

Conversely, management reports should 
indicate when no managerial attention is 
required. If managerial attention is con- 
centrated on insignificant changes in per- 
formance which are of little consequence, 
then the report has failed to accomplish 
what it should. An executive will be in a 
perpetual dither if he must run down 
every disc repancy between expectation and 
performance. He cannot afford to take this 
time from essential work. 


CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE REPORTING 


A report's effectiveness can be measured 
in the following terms: 


1. Does it read easily? How long does it 
take to grasp the significant relation- 
ships in the report? 

2. Does it highlight things which are not 
as the y thould be f 

3. Does it indicate in a positive fashion 
that action is required when it is nec- 
essary? (Prompt action is important 
when trouble is brewing.) Js #t appar- 
ent when no corrective measures are 
necessary because of variations from 
expected results which are not signifi- 
cant? (It is expensive and time con- 
suming to look for the causes of 


trouble. This is especially true when 
nonexistent causes are being sought.) 

i. How timely is it? Does it give warning 
before things go wrong or, next best, 
while they are happening rather than 
after they have happened? 


The graphic control opening method 
presented in this paper is designed to pro- 
vide reports which answer all of these 
questions as effectively as possible. It 
utilizes four techniques for enabling man- 
agement to ascertain quickly the signifi- 
cance of the figures presented in a report: 


1. Comparison of operating figures with 
those of previous periods is, of course, 
one good method for observing trends. 
This discloses changes or lack of 
changes which may be significant. 

. Comparison of operating figures with 
budget estimates or standards will help 
reveal the significance of the data if 
the estimates or standards are valid. 

. The use of statistical probability theory 
can help management ascertain when 
variations from expected or standard 
performance are significant and there- 
fore require managerial attention and 
when the apparent variations should be 
ignored because they are due to the 
normal causes which are always present 
in the operations. 

i. Presentation of the results using the 
above techniques in a graphic manner 
can enable management to see the 
complete picture, make the above com- 


NORMAN N. BARISH has been associated with New York 
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of Management Engineering and secretary of the College 
of Engineering. A consultant on management and engineer- 
ing problems for many years, he has held posts as indus- 
trial engineering supervisor with the Radio Corporation 
of America and economic and business analyst for the Gov- 
ernment. He is author of numerous papers in technical 
journals as well as a book “Systems Analysis for Effective 
Administration” recently published by Funk and Wagnalls. 
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parisons rapidly and accurately, and 
then take appropriate action. Disclosure 
of trends which may lead to undesir- 
able situations will frequently enable 
management to take corrective action 
before operations have been affected. 
Graphic presentation discloses relation- 
ships which might otherwise remain 
hidden. 


GRAPHIC COST CONTROL 


Graphic control reports using these 
techniques are very useful for cost control 
purposes. An example of the use of this 
type of chart in controlling research costs 
is presented on p. 270. 

A fundamental concept in the effective 
control of costs is the comparison of actual 
costs with standard or budgeted costs 
which represent desired performance or 
ideal seaanines: (A general discussion 
of the development of standards, whether 
on a historical, engineering, market, or 
other basis is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle.) In the normal course of events, it 
is anticipated that the actual costs will 
differ from the standard. The causes of 
these differences may be divided into two 
categories: 

. Differences because of poor perfor- 
mance or because of poor standards. 

. Differences because of the action and 
interaction of numerous uncontrollable 
factors which combine to produce a 
system of chance causes which make 
the actual costs vary from the standard. 


These variations from standard may 
follow some cyclical or seasonal patterns. 
They may be growing larger or smaller 
over a period of time. 

In reading his cost control reports, the 
manager compares the actual performance 
against standard and notes many varia- 
tions. Which variation should command 
his attention? When the differences are 
in the first category listed above, the man- 
ager must take action to improve the per- 
formance of his organization or to correct 
erroneous standards. When the differences 
are in the second category, no cause for 
action is indicated and the manager may 
turn his attention to more pressing mat- 
ters. When the size of the variations is 
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increasing significantly, he must look for 
the causes. How can the manager ascertain 
in which categories the variations fall ? 


STATISTICAL APPROACH 
TO THE PROBLEM 


We can phrase this problem in a slightly 
different form to permit the application of 
the statistical concepts used in control 
charting. The manager receives a report 
which compares actual costs with stand- 
ard. He would like to be able to ascertain: 


1. Should he expect the actual costs to 
meet the standard? If not, what rela- 
tionship should he expect? 

2. How much variation from the rela- 
tionship between actual and standard 
should he expect because of the numer- 

lable causes which result 


IMS HNeONTVOMA 


in chance variations? 






When the variation from the expected 
relationship exceeds the normal amount 
anticipated because of chance factors, then 
the manager is alerted to look for an as- 
signable cause of the unexpected perfor- 
mance 

To illustrate the application of this 
approach, let us examine a specific case 
problem. We will use as our example the 
control of research expenditures on the 
projects of the Research Division of the 
College of Engineering at New York Uni- 
versity. Most of the more than fifty projects 
are scheduled with a fixed budget of costs 
to cover a definite period of time. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS 


The first part of the cost control prob- 
lem is to Soules monthly expenditure 
standards. If it were expected that each 
project were to expend its funds at a uni- 
form rate throughout the period of its 
scheduled operations, then the monthly 
expenditure standard throughout the proj- 
ect period might be the budgeted amount 
divided by the number of months in the 
period. However, the expected rates of ex- 
penditure on a project are usually slower 
in the early stages and more rapid in the 
later stages. A chart of total expenditures 
on research projects would normally be 
expected to follow some sort of “S”- 
shaped curve such as shown on Figure 1. 
As a better standard or criteria to meas- 
ure the rates of expenditure, we use the 
average monthly amount which, if spent 
over the remaining life of the project, 
would completely exhaust available budg- 
eted funds.* This is obtained by dividing 
the balances remaining at the end of each 
monthly period by the number of months 
during which that balance is budgeted for 
expenditure. This average monthly bal- 
ance for the remaining life of the project 
is thus an expenditure standard which 
changes each month, unless the actual ex- 
penditures exactly meet the standard. 


* See “Cost Control for Sponsored Research 
in a University’ by Norman N. Barish, 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, February 1, 1949 pp. 673- 
682. 
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EXPECTED RELATIONSHIP OF 
ACTUAL TO STANDARD EXPENDITURE 


Should the research director expect the 
projects to be conducted in such a manner 
that the ratio of actual expenditures to 
standard will be unity? No, because, as 
previously pointed out, the expenditures 
would be expected to be low in the early 
months of the project, this ratio for rela- 
tively new projects will be less than one. 
In the ideal case, as the research goes into 
full swing, the rate of expenditure will 
increase until it reaches a level such that 
the budgeted amount will be almost en- 
tirely consumed by the termination date. 
In this stage, the expected ratio will be 
almost one. Since projects are in various 
stages, the expected average ratio for all 
projects will be less than one. 

This expectation is confirmed by prac- 
tice. Each month the total expenditures 
on the research projects at the College of 
Engineering are compared with this stand- 
ard to obtain a ratio of actual expenditures 
against these standard beekesiet amounts. 
These ratios are shown in Figure 2. (Al- 
though the expenditures and dates are 
fictitious, the ratios are as they occurred.) 
The average ratio over the period ending 
August 1951 is 0.755. 


CONTROL LIMITS ON 
THE RANGE OF VARIATIONS 


We expect the ratios obtained each 
month to vary from this average because 
of numerous chance factors. How great a 
variation from the expected average value 
should occur before the manager should 
suspect that the deviation is not due to 
chance, before he should take some action 
to determine the possible cause or causes 
of the failure to perform in accordance 
with expectation ? 

Statistical theory on the distribution of 
errors gives us a basis for making this 
decision. We can compute three-month 
moving totals, ranges, and averages of 
these ratios, as shown in Figure 2, placing 
these values at the most current month for 
practical psychological reasons (chart 
seems more up to date) and for conveni- 
ence in posting and later plotting. (To 
be theoretically correct, the values should 
be centered at the middle month.) We 
can now determine the average range by 
taking an average of column 7. In this 
case, using data through August 1951, 
the average range equals 0.156. Equipped 
with a table of statistical constants, Figure 
3, we can compute a measure known as 
the standard error of the mean. In this 
case for samples of three, the standard 
error of the mean equals 0.341 times the 
average range (0.341 times 0.156 equals 
0.053). The standard error of the mean is 
a measure of the amount of variation in 
the values of the three month averages 
which might be expected because of the 
operation of chance factors. More specifi- 
cally, we can make the following state- 
ments: 








SAMPLE COMPUTATION SHEET—FICTITIOUS DATA 


Research Division 
College of Engineering 
New York University 


Comparison of Actual and Standard Expenditures on Scheduled Projects 


(1) (2) (3 (4 
Ratio 
Total Actual 


Standardt 


Total 


Month* Actual 


1948 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


89898.08 
94365.37 
84260.03 
95806.39 
101297.30 
105031.34 


.796 
128 
.732 
838 
895 
.698 


71544.56 
68394.63 
61664.24 
80309.12 
90691.20 
73268.62 


1949 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 


123340.30 
99357.54 
91106.75 
97069.39 

102155.93 

122746.15 
83069.56 
82624.44 
79498.21 
77255.71 
95026.55 

108981.74 


.658 
691 
.667 
.650 
705 
643 
.030 
.959 
795 


81206.44 
68637 .00 
60772.52 
63070.63 
72010.05 
78912.90 
85547.20 
79220.91 
63232.62 
63292.13 
70360.75 


Dec. 78524.92 


1950 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


.612 
.616 
1.037 
.822 


120379.72 
104683.75 
85619.21 
83007 .32 


73683.76 
64434.92 
88768.47 
68195.52 


through August 1951. 


Standard 


(5 (6) (7) 
Three-Month Three-Month Three-Month 
Moving Moving Moving 
lotalt Averaget Ranget 


7510 
.7650 
8217 
.8103 


071 
113 
163 
197 


.7503 
.6823 
.6720 
.6693 
.6740 
.6660 
7927 
.8773 
.9280 
.8577 
.7847 
.7597 


.237 
.033 
.033 
041 

O55 
.062 
.387 
387 
.235 
.164 
.079 
.099 


NNN NNNRK ty 


.128 
108 
425 
421 


2.072 
1.948 
2.265 
2.575 


Wid 


.6907 
.6493 
.7550 
8583 


*Sample figures shown only through April 1950 although computations in text include data 


+Based on balance available as of beginning of month. 


{Placed on last month 


not centered at middle of period. 


Explanation of Computations: 
Column 4—The ratios are obtained by dividing actual expenditures (column 2) by standard 


expenditures (column 3). 


Column 5—The three-month moving totals are obtained by adding the ratios (column 4) for 
the current and two previous months. 


Column 6—The three-month moving averages are obtained by dividing the three-month mov- 


ing totals (column 5) by three. 


Column 7—The three-month moving ranges are obtained by subtracting the lowest ratio 
(column 4) of the current and two previous months from the highest ratio during 


these months. 


FIGURE 2 


. The expected ratio is the average ratio, 
0.755. 
If only chance causes are operating, 95 
per cent of the time the three-month 
average will fall within ere and minus 
two standard errors of the expected 
ratio. In this case, within 0.755 plus 
and minus two times the 0.053 stand- 
ard error (0.755 + 0.106) or between 
0.649 and 0.861. Only 5 times in 100 
would you expect to get a value out- 
side these limits due to the operation 
of chance factors alone. 
If only chance causes are operating, 
99.7 per cent of the time the three- 
month average will fall within plus 
and minus three standard errors of the 
expected ratio. In this case, within 





0.755 plus and minus three times the 
0.053 standard error (0.755+0.159) 
or between 0.596 and 0.914. Only 3 
times in 1000 would you expect to get 
a value outside these limits due to the 
operation of chance factors alone. 


The probabilities stated above are strictly 
accurate only when sampling from a nor- 
mal universe of known characteristics. In 
actual practice, the exact nature of the 
universe of data will not be known. This 
will cause minor changes in the probabil- 
ities. They are therefore only approximate. 
But they do provide a basis for deciding 
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Table of Constant Multipliers 
for Computing Standard Error 
of the Mean from the 
Average Range of Samples 


Constant 


Sample 
Multiplier 


Size 


.627 
341 
.243 
.192 
161 


SND wh 


124 
112 


it wre OOo 


FIGURE 3 
. 


whether the variations from the expected 
ratio are significant. If you obtain a value 
which under normal conditions has a very 
small probability of occurring, investiga- 
tion to determine the cause has a good 
chance of disclosing apie eo 
factors which may have an important ef- 
fect on your operations.* 

A three months moving average is used 
in this cost control chart rather than 
monthly values. This smooths out some of 
the erratic variations which otherwise 
might erroneously appear to indicate a 
poor situation. It is valid to attempt the 
averaging out effect in this manner be- 
cause costs incurred in one period may 
carry over into the next; they may be de- 


* A word of caution is in order regarding the 
use of these probability limits. They only have 
meaning when the situation is in control, that 
is when a constant system of chance causes are 
operating and no assignable causes of variation 
are present. As a rule-of-thumb, when twenty- 
five or more successive independent points fall 
within the three standard error control limits, 
the situation is considered in control. As a prac- 
tical matter, however, occasional assignable 
causes will frequently be present, but these 
need not obviate the usefulness of the limits. 

The same general type of control chart de- 
scribed in this article 1s widely used as an aid 
for controlling and improving the quality of 
production in industry. Further knowledge of 
the statistical techniques involved in the con- 
struction and use of the charts should be ob- 
tained before attempting to apply these prin- 
ciples. The following reference sources dealing 
with their use in the field of quality control 
may be consulted: American War Standard 
Z 1.3, “Control Chart Method of Controllin 
Quality During Production,” American Stand. 
ards Association, New York, 1942; Grant, E. L., 
‘Statistical Quality Control,"" McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1946; Juran, J. M., 
“Quality-Control Handbook,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1951; and Shewhart, 
W. L., “Economic Control of Quality of Manu- 
factured Product,” D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York, 1931. 
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layed from a preceding period; and the 
varying number of working days in the 
months may affect the costs and expendi- 
tures. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL REPORT 


Using these facts, we can construct an 
expenditure control chart, as shown in 
Figure 4. The expected or average ratio is 
indicated by the heavy solid center line. 
Two sets of control lines are indicated: 
light dashed ones at plus and minus two 
standard errors and heavy dashed ones at 
plus and minus three standard errors from 
the expected mean value. When the mov- 
ing averages for each month are plotted 
on this chart, these lines furnish guides 
to their significance 

When the chart was first started, the 
available data were analyzed back to July 
1948 and center line and control limits 
were based on the thus available data. To 
have greater reliability, these limits were 
recalculated at successive intervals as more 
data became available. The control limits 
and center line were shifted at these times 
as shown on the chart 

Plotting the ratio of actual to standard 
expe nditures on the control chart provides 
a graphic picture of the over all varia- 
tions in the expenditure pattern. Although 
a recurring short-term cyclical pattern is 
is not seasonal in 
un 


indicated, the pattern 
character. Some of the 


doubtedly explained by the completion of 


Variation $15 
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projects and the start of new ones. The 
control limits serve as a guide to the de- 
gree of importance to be attached to the 
variations. As long as the points stay 
within the control limits and do not show 
any unusual trends or sequences of points, 
it is assumed that nothing unusual has hap- 
pened and that a constant system of 
chance factors has caused the observed 
variations. 

As a result of investigation of the series 
of points which appear near the lower two 
standard error control limit for the months 
of February through June 1949, some of 
the important reasons for the abnormally 
low expenditure pattern were ascertained. 
A low pattern is not, of necessity, con- 
sidered bad. In many cases it is the desired 
result of more effective performance. In 
such cases, investigation will disclose to 
the management the ways in which such 
efficiency was produced. In this case, how- 
ever, the situations were not considered 
desirable from the viewpoint of most ef- 
fective technical performance. Corrective 
measures were therefore taken which re- 
sulted in the improved pattern shown by 
the later points on the chart. As a conse- 
quence of this corrective action, the aver- 
age ratio for the month of September is 
outside the upper three standard error 
control limit from the expected average. 
This corrective action is, of course, an as 
signable cause for the unusually high per- 
formance in September 1949 
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The last three points plotted disclose 
another situation requiring attention. This 
cluster of points near the lowest control 
line reveals a deviation from expected per- 
formance which might very well be signif- 
icant and therefore deserves investigation 
and explanation. 


CONTROL LIMITS BASED ON 
STANDARDS 


The control limits were established on 
the basis of past performance in the re- 
search expenditure control report illustra- 
tion presented. In many cases it would be 
better to set these limits on the basis of a 
managerial determination of what is possi- 
ble and desirable. Then the statistical cal- 
culations based on past data will not be 
necessary. The control lines will give man- 
agement a basis for determining when op- 
erations are deviating to a significant de- 
gree from the performance standards it 
has set. 


OTHER COST CONTROL APPLICATIONS 


The research cost control illustration of 
the application of this control report tech- 
nique just scratches the surface of the pos- 
sibilities for improving cost control re- 
porting methods. Some examples of the 
many cost control applications which are 
all adaptable to this type of graphic analy- 
sis are: 


1. Product cost control charts comparing 
actual with budgeted product costs to 
determine significant trends. 
Departmental expense control charts to 
see which departments require mana- 
gerial budget control attention. 
Material, labor, and overhead cost con- 
trol charts to establish indicators of 
whether these elements of cost are be- 
ing properly controlled. 


APPLICATIONS IN OTHER FIELDS 

_ This type of graphic report is very use- 
ful to help management plan as well as 
control a large number of activities in the 
enterprise. The past and present are pre- 
sented in a dynamic fashion. This history 
is then useful for planning for the future. 
The graphic signals provided by the com- 
parisons and control lines of the reports 
help reveal the significant situations re- 
quiring managerial attention. 

The value of sales reports can be in- 
creased by use of this technique. Compari- 
sons with industry-wide figures and with 
budgets and forecasts reveal valuable in- 
formation and provide effective control 
instruments. Territorial breakdowns and 
ratios and salesmen performance are some 
of the variables which can be usefully pre- 
sented. 


Inventory 

Control of inventorics—-raw material 
and parts, work-in-process, and finished 
goods—may be materially aided. The con- 
trol of the various kinds of inventories 


(Continued on page 281) 





Union-Management Relations Today 


William J. Reilly 


F WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND union-man- 
agement relations, we need to first un- 
derstand unions and management. We 
need to understand the ,notives, influences, 
and objectives which are the root causes of 
their actions. 

First, what causes unions and union 
leaders to behave as they do? Is a union 
a business institution? Is it a political or- 
ganization ? Or is it a movement or cause ? 
Similarly, is a union leader a businessman, 
politician, or missionary ? I might also add 
the question—is a union member basically 
different from other people ? 

A labor union is a combination political 
organization, business institution, and a 
movement. 

A union representative has a political 
job. He is competing with other members 
of the union for elective or appointive of- 
fices. This is one form of politics that op- 
erates in a union. What is the effect of this 
political influence? The union representa- 
tive who is seeking re-election or wants to 
retain the support of the people he repre- 
sents engages in politics such as some- 
times furthering grievances of questiona- 
ble merit, or making collective bargaining 
demands that are unreasonable. He seeks 
to present new gains to the member. In 
contract negotiations, he seeks new bene- 
fits. Through the grievance procedure, he 
seeks not only to safeguard gains won in 
contract negotiations but to acquire gains 
the union couldn't accomplish during con- 
tract negotiations. 


UNION RAIDS 

There is another type of political in- 
fluence in a union—competition with other 
unions. We in Harvester have had more 
than our share of that. We have constantly 
had recognized unions raided or being 
threatened with raids. What does the in- 
cumbent union do to hold support of its 
members when being raided? They try to 
bring new gains to their members in griev- 
ance procedure and in contract negotia- 
tions. These are pressures on management. 
They promise their union members things 
they know they can't deliver. 

What does the raiding union do in its 
efforts to wean away support from the in- 
cumbent union ? It tries to encourage mem- 
bership dissatisfaction with the inc umbent 


union, mainly through the mediums of 
charges that the incumbent union has not 
secured enough from the company. It 
promises to get gains even more unrea- 
sonable, generally, than the incumbent un- 
ion’s promises. These are some of the po- 
litical influences within a union. These are 
the reasons why a union is partly a political 
organization. 

Likewise, a union is a business institu- 
tion. It needs money to operate. Just like 
any other business, union officials need 
money for advertising, office rental, sal- 
aries, travel expense, legal services, etc. 
How do they get that money? They get it 
by getting as many members as they can. 
The greater the membership, the more 
money they have to spend for these things 
What do they use as a basis for attracting 
new members ? They promise our employes 
more money, or less work, liberalization of 
a particular policy, or some ‘“‘watering- 
down” of the right of management to man- 
age the business, to direct the working 
forces, or to maintain efficiency and disci- 
pline. 

We see very little of the old trade union 
spirit of many years ago when trade un- 
ions operated mainly as educational and 
cultural guilds. We see too little of the old 
spirit of unions justifying their existence 
on the basis of improving the working 
skills of the members, helping to make re- 
sponsible citizens of their members by 
recognition of the simple economic fact 
that standards of living can be improved 


only through improved productivity, and 
that what is not produced cannot be shared. 

Too many unions today set themselves 
up as protectors of the employe in opposi- 
tion to what they describe as ‘‘ruthless” 
management. Many people join unions and 
support its leadership on the basis of the 
promises made, and union representatives 
must try to deliver. 

This is another cause of the pressures 
on management, and this is the business in- 
fluence of the union. 


UNIONISM AS “RELIGION” 

In unions, we likewise have the move- 
ment influence. There is something of re- 
ligion in unionism to some people. To a 
great number of union representatives, this 
religion is ‘get more for the workers, don’t 
be concerned with such things as sound 
economics.’ They pursue that philosophy 
in furthering their cause in many ways. 
They seek legislation which they describe 
as gains to their members. They seek legis- 
lation to curb or restrict Management in 
its ability to operate the business. This in- 
fluence is also felt in the grievance pro- 
cedure and at the collective bargaining 
table. They are frequently blinded to the 
realities of life and can’t see the long-term 
disadvantages to the union membership 
of the thing they advocate, mainly because 
of blind “loyalty to the cause.”’ 

Some union leaders are committed to 
knowingly using the union as a spring- 
board for destroying the American way of 


WILLIAM J. REILLY joined the International Harvester 
Company in 1926 as an electrician. From 1932-37 he served 
as chairman, elected representative of the Harvester In- 
dustrial Council of Employe Representation. He was presi- 
dent, Progressive Steel Workers Union from 1936-38. After 
three years in industrial relations work at the manufactur- 
ing plant level, followed by four years at the division level, 
he became assistant manager of labor relations for the 
entire company in January 1946, advancing in September 
1946 to labor relations manager, the post he currently holds. 
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life. For that reason, they will disparage 
the management of the company. They 
seck to destroy the workers’ confidence in 
American business, the competitive sys- 
tem, and our political institutions. Again 
pressure is on management. These are the 
movement influences in unions. 

The objectives of these three major di- 
visions of a union organization are oft- 
times divergent. Its objectives in any of 
these three fields vary with the individual 
leader and the particular influence under 
which he is working at that time. The 
union's objectives in any of these three 
fields may change frequently with a change 
in leadership. In all good faith, union lead- 
ers and management representatives may 
sit across the bargaining table and arrive 
at long-range agreements on philosophies 
and objectives upon which to base their 
long-term relationships. The next year, 
these leaders may be gone. New leaders 
with new ideas, new objectives, new in- 
terests to serve, appear on the scene. Their 
philosophies are different. They cannot 
agree with many of the things which satis- 
fied their predecessors. Again pressure is 
on management and instability results in 
our union-management relationships. 


HARVESTER’S EXPERIENCE 

Do all of these things apply with equal 
force to all of the unions and union lead- 
ers with whom we deal at Harvester? The 
answer is obviously no. We are currently 
recognizing and dealing with over 200 
bargaining units in the United States rep- 
resented by locals of 27 different afhlia- 
tions. Our experiences run the gamut from 
exceptionally good to exceptionally bad. 
In the past two years alone, we have ne- 
gotiated and signed labor agreements with 


all of these unions except the very few re- 
cently certified. For the most part, we have 
five-year contracts. In addition, we have 
concluded agreements with these unions 
on pension plans, health-welfare plans, 
and in many cases complete apprentice 
agreements. 

During all of these negotiations, we have 
experienced only two costly legal strikes 
over contract issues. One was with the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, and 
the other with the Farm Equipment Work- 
ers, affliated with the United Electrical 
Workers of America. We very rarely have 
serious misunderstandings with most of 
the unions or union leaders with whom we 
deal. 

At this point, a fair question would be— 
what is Harvester trying to do to either dis- 
courage or make unnecessary the action 
of union leadership which interferes with 
nek pee ne gl cooperation, causes 
bad employe morale, and results in loss of 
wages to employes and loss of produc- 
tion to the company because of work stop- 
pages ? 

Obviously, there are some things which 
an employer cannot do. An employer can- 
not determine which union should repre- 
sent its employes nor designate the union’s 
officials or representatives at the bargain- 
ing table or in the grievance procedure. 
Neither can an employer require the union 
representative to be understanding of the 
management, or reasonable and realistic 
in his promises to employes or demands 
upon the company. 


Only through our direct reiations with 
employes can we establish the foundation 
which will ultimately control the kind of 
relationships we will have with their un- 
ion representatives. 


It has been Harvester’s experience that the most peaceable 
union-management relationships exist in situations where 
the following conditions prevail: 


1. Employes are well informed as to management's poll- 
cies, problems, and objectives, and are well informed 
on the day-to-day happenings which interest or affect 


fyem. 


The te p officers of the union are not committed to 


having trouble for trouble’s sake. 
The union does not live in an atmosphere of strong 
competition with other unions or constant threats of 


Union leaders are able to maintain the support of their 
membership without making false promises to them or 


unreasonable demands upon the employer which he 
) 


can't deliver. 


The union membership does not want irresponsible 


; 
leade rsh 1p. 
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MANAGEMENT'S OBJECTIVE 

Unlike labor unions, management does 
not have a great many objectives in in- 
dustrial relations. In fact, we have only 
one. Our objective in industrial relations 
is the development of employe attitude 
based on employe understanding and ac- 
ceptance of our company and management, 
which brings about good morale, good dis- 
cipline, and good efficiency. 

You will agree, I’m sure, that the objec- 
tive is certainly a very commendable one. 
But is it practical? To what extent can it 
be attained ? 

We know that we can accomplish em- 
ploye understanding of our company and 
management only in direct ratio to the 
degree of effort we put forth in working 
toward that end. We can accomplish em- 
ploye acceptance only to the extent that 
employes understand our company and 
management. I must hasten to add, how- 
ever, that we will get acceptance only to the 
extent that we deserve it. 

We believe we now have, and we con- 
tinue to expect to have, only policies which 
will be recognized by well-informed em- 
ployes as fair and reasonable. What, then, 
are the basic problems of management in 
Harvester’s union-management relations ? 
What are the basic problems we encounter 
in accomplishing the development of the 
kind of employe attitudes, based on un- 
derstanding and acceptance of our com- 
pany, which we know we must have if we 
are to have the right foundation for en- 
during good relationships ? 


EMPLOYE UNDERSTANDING 

We know that too many of our manage- 
ment team believe that lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the employe, as well as 
complaints and grievances, are just un- 
avoidable. These people have developed a 
false notion that such things are a ‘“‘neces- 
sary evil” in the management of a depart- 
ment. Too many believe that employes can- 
not understand or are unreasonable peo- 
ple who are determined that they will not 
understand and accept our company and 
its management. 

Where we find management people be- 
lieving these things, however, we find two 
conclusions which automatically follow: 
First, they have not properly identified our 
objective in industrial relations; secondly, 
they have already accomplished a degree 
of employe understanding and acceptance, 
but only to the extent that their efforts 
merited. In other words, it is impossible 
for a management representative to fail 
to get some kind of employe response and 
a degree of acceptance. But management 
people who have failed to recognize our 
industrial relations objectives or fail to 
strive for it in their day-to-day relations 
with employes get a kind of negative un- 
derstanding and acceptance simply because 
their efforts merited nothing more. 


(Continued on page 288) 





Renegotiation, Termination Pointers 
Outlined for Controllers’ Guidance 


We THE CONTROLLER CAN DO to 
make a case for his company in his 
statement of factors under the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 was discussed by H. Mas- 
sie Smoot, board member of the New York 
Regional Office of the Renegotiation 
Board, in an address before the 1952 East- 
ern Conference of Controllers Institute on 
April 22. 

Other speakers at the same session on 
“Doing Business With the Government” 
were Colonel William B. Petty, chief of 
the Eastern District, Auditor-General, 
United States Air Force, New York; and 
Robert S. Pasley, assistant general counsel 
of the Navy Department, Washington, 
DG 

Mr. Smoot pointed out that ‘reasonable 
profits will be determined on the merits of 
each case and not according to a fixed 
formula, and allowable profits will not be 
based on a percentage of costs. Contractors 
who sell at lower prices and produce at 
lower costs through good management, 
including methods of production, close 
control of expenditures, and careful pur- 
chasing will receive a more favorable de- 
termination than those who do not. 

“The regulations pertaining to ‘Extent 
of Risk Assumed’ have been revised in 
order to specify in greater detail the types 
of risks which the Board will take into con- 
sideration, such as the risk of saturation 
in the post-emergency market; risks inci- 
dent to close pricing policies; delivery 
guarantees, quality and performance guar- 
antees ; temporary sacrifice of civilian mar- 
kets; the acceptance of contracts without 
escalation or similar protection, and the 
guarantee of work performed by subcon- 
tractors. 

“In general, the Board will give special 
consideration to evidence showing risks 
through actual realization of losses in- 
curred by the contractor in performing con- 
tracts in other years similar to the contracts 
undergoing renegotiation, and losses in- 
curred in the same or other years by con- 
cerns other than the contractor, especially 
when connected with the contractor in any 
way, and in performing similar contracts. 

“The section in the regulations dealing 
with ‘Character of Business’ was revised to 
make it clear that favorable consideration 
will be given to subcontracting, particularly 
to small business concerns. The section 
states, in part, that in the renegotiation of a 
contractor, favorable consideration will be 
given to the extent to which he, by sub- 


contracting, utilizes in the defense effort 
facilities and particularly of 
small business concerns which might other- 
wise have been overlooked or passed by. 
However, The Board points out that it 
must be recognized that, to the extent that 
the subcontractor’s facilities and produc- 
tion skill contribute to successful perform- 
ance, it is, of course, such subcontractor 
who is entitled to consideration therefore 
in renegotiation.” 

Discussing contract costs, price negotia- 
tion and price redetermination, Colonel 
Petty stated that “the answer to the audi- 
tor’s prayer, the real Utopia, will be found 
if your cost records are such that they re- 
flect costs by contracts and if they are con 
trolled by the general books of account of 
your company. The bane of the Govern 
ment cost auditor's existence is the cost 
proposal which is based on either estimates 


services 


or on memorandum type cost records which 
are not in any manner controlled by the 
general books 

“Next to adequacy of records, probably 
the most important matter to both the con- 
tractor and the Government is the time 
which elapses after the target date before 
the cost data are submitted to the Contract 
Officer. Some contractors, notably those 
with the right kind of cost records, pre- 
pare and submit their costs very quickly; 
we have time to audit them, and the en- 
tire redetermination process goes very 
smoothly. Others seem to have much dif- 
ficulty and to require much time to assemble 
their costs. As a result, the whole process 
is slowed down. I believe it is definitely to 
the interest of every contractor to so de- 
sign his cost accounting records that the 
preparation of cost data is simplified and 
expedited (Continued on page 282) 


Our Changed Economy 


Excerpts from remarks by Vincent C. Ross, chairman of 
the Board, Controllers Institute, and vice prestdent and treas- 


urer of Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 


New York, presented at the East- 


ern Conference of Controllers Institute, April 21, 1952. 


fae WORLD we do business in today is 
completely different from the world we 
used to have. We have been led along, step 
by step, until we have come to accept con 
ditions, regulations and points of view that 
would have horrified us a decade or two 
ago. We can't make a move without per- 
mission. And almost everything we do is 
limited by restrictions. 

Federal bureaucrats seem hell-bent on 
foisting on the United States a semi-social- 
ist economy similar to that which, in recent 
years, has brought England to her knees. 

The policies of tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect that have been in 
vogue during the past twenty years are a 
dangerous threat to the solvency and sta- 
bility of this nation. High taxes have dis- 
couraged production at a time when in- 
creased production is vital to our defense 
effort. High taxes have discouraged invest- 
ment in new wealth-producing enterprises. 
High taxes have destroyed the will of the 


THE CONTROLLER 


worker to work harder and produce more. 

America today faces grave problems 
both economic and military. If we are to 
remain strong and mighty—a citadel of 
freedom—in a world threatened by com- 
munist aggressors, we must re-examine our 
economic, fiscal and military policies. We 
must return to our American way of doing 
things. We cannot survive much longer as 
a nation that ts half socialist and half free. 

The one thing that is wnchanged in our 
economy is our right to take this Old Man 
of the Mountain off our backs. We can do it 
at the polls. We can do it in our plants, by 
teaching simple economic truths to our em- 
ployes, and by helping them to think once 
more in terms of opportunity instead of 
Will-of-the-Wisp security. 

Above all, in our business lives and in 
our home communities as well, we must 
dare to lift the torch of Freedom and In- 
telligence for the guidance of those who 
will come after. 
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Comes the (Petty Cash) Revolution . . . 

In mid-March the Federal Government, yours and mine, 
took what it called a “‘revolutionary’’ step, according to a 
United Press report. 

The revolution? Well, Uncle Sam prepared to set up 
petty cash funds from which Federal agencies can pay for 
transactions costing less than $50 and thereby eliminate 
mountains of paperwork and red tape. The step is aimed at 
streamlining governmental operations and meeting Congres- 
sional criticism. 

G.S.A. said the cash funds probably will range from $100 
to $500 and will operate like those in any private business 
office. Officials and employes may withdraw money to han- 
dle minor financial transactions, but not more than $50 at a 
time. 

The agency said that during the last fiscal year half of 
the Government's six million purchasing transactions in- 
volved amounts of $50 or less. 


Adding the Personal Touch 

From a review of a considerable number of annual cor- 
porate records which have crossed our desk in recent weeks 
—practically all of them increasingly informative for stock- 
holders, employes and potential investors, among others— 
we were interested to note that one firm dedicated its report 
to its supervisors—"the man in the middle, who having 
risen from the ranks of fellow workers now represents the 
first line of management. Nor do we forget his sister in 
supervision, the woman of kindred rank in the office and in 
the plant.” 

This is the third in a series of acknowledgments by the 
corporation in its annual reports. The 1950 report was dedi- 
cated to the engineer and in 1949, the firm saluted its sales- 
men. Future reports will pay tribute to the customer, the 
stockholder and the supplier, as well as others in the com- 
pany family, including the factory worker, the serviceman, 
the office worker and the executive. 


Coming-of-Age of Reports 

From a bawling but not-too-troublesome infant the prob- 
lem of government reports and returns has grown rapidly 
in the past twenty years. About a decade ago it received par- 
ticular recognition with the organization of the Advisory 
Committee on Government Questionnaires (later expanded 
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and now known as the Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports) as an arm of the Federal Bureau of the Budget. As- 
sisting in the organization of that original advisory commit- 
tee were Controllers Institute of America and other bodies. 

With the publication of the recent report of United 
States Steel, for 1951, it can be said that the problem of 
government reports and returns has achieved its majority. 
Discussing the subject of time and expense involved in deal- 
ing with the growing number of reports and returns, Steel’s 
annual report pointed out that it is virtually impossible to 
tabulate the full time and personnel required to analyze and 
interpret the ‘‘multiplicity of regulations and to develop and 
administer compliance procedures.” 

Controllers and financial officers who are involved with 
the problem of compliance with the flood of directives, regu- 
lations and controls can only hope that the national trend to 
increase longevity will be sharply reversed for this lusty in- 
fant-no-more: the government report. 


First “Kon-Tiki” 

The traditional picture of the businessman's reading hab- 
its has him deeply immersed in a series of “improvement” 
texts or in an analysis of “handy little check charts.’” Perhaps 
it is time to change the picture. 

A survey of more than 15,000 corporation officers and 
executives reveals that 55 per cent of such individuals read 
more than ten books a year, and 19 per cent each read more 
than 25 volumes, according to Research Institute of America. 

But conclusions should not be drawn hastily to the effect 
that dissertations on economics figure largely in the lists. 

The two top favorites were ‘““Kon-Tiki” and the “Forrestal 
Diaries,’ with considerable evidence in the balance of the 
list that “‘escape’’ was the principal reading motive. 


ItSays Here... 

From ‘Crusade for Freedom” we are happy to relay the 
following dispatch from Red-dominated Czechoslovakia, 
which our readers will readily identify as one of the small 
nations liberated in recent years from capitalistic oppression 
by the seers and sages of the Kremlin. 

A worker is questioned by a commission to test the loyalty 
of workers: 

“Comrade, how would you work if you were in France?” 

“IT would not work very much. I would rather strike.” 

“And if you were in Italy?” 

“Oh, I would work there even less. I would shirk or go 
on a slow-down strike.” 

“Excellent. And what would you do in the United States?” 

“There I would not work at all. I would refuse and pre- 
tend to be sick.” 

“Very good. I see you are a conscientious comrade. Now, 
how would you work if you were in the Soviet Union?” 

Enthusiastically the worker replied: ‘There I would know 
no fatigue. I would work all week, on Sundays and holidays, 
over-time. I'd overfill my norms. In short, I would work 
until I collapsed.” 

“Comrade, I am pleased with your answers. You have 
passed the test. Now tell me what is your profession?” 

“Hangman.” —PAUL HAASE 
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From each one of its 32 

stores the Zale Jewelry Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, receives 
Recordak microfilm copies of the cus- 
tomer-ledger cards used daily to 
record purchases and time payments, 
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These film copies literally bring the “field” into 
the home oflice . . . give auditors this convenience Recordak Film Reader. Thus, management gets a 
in preparing their reports: At their finger tips is the true picture faster of its far-flung operations in 6 
history of each store’s daily transactions—picture- states... 24 cities. And greater protection, too, for 


perfect reproductions of the original ledger records. Recordak microfilm copies provide a safeguard 
Everything there—ready for immediate review in a against the lossof the original customer-ledger cards. 
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How the system works—and cuts costs—in the field. When- 
ever a customer makes a purchase in any one of Zale’s 32 stores, the 
charges are listed on his ledger card. Then the clerk places this 
record and the sales ticket in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . 
pushes a button . . . and the bookkeeping job is done. (A similar 
operation is followed when customers make “time” payments.) 

This simple routine adds up to important savings in time and 
labor, for it eliminates the “old” manually prepared reports which 
each store had to compile daily for the home office. 


The above case history is just another line of Recordak Microfilmers now 
example of the way Recordak microfilming is offered on an attractive purchase or 
serving 65 different types of business, thousands of rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
concerns. (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
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Rise in Status of Controller Is 
“Most Significant” Recent Change 


Duties of controller, treasurer, chairman 
of finance committee and vice president- 
finance outlined in Conference Board study 





cTivitiEs of the modern corporate fi- 
A nancial department go far beyond ac- 
counting and bookkeeping, according to a 
recent study of the duties of financial ex- 
ecutives by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Present-day financial groups 
concern themselves with budgets, inven- 
tories, governmental regulations, insur- 
ance, taxes, pensions and a host of diverse 
items. 

‘In short,” the study finds, ‘'the financial 
department of today takes a much more 
active role in the operations of the com- 
pany than did its counterpart of several 
decades ago.” 

Three main factors, according to the 
study, have combined to bring about the 
change 


“First, the development of modern man- 
ufacturing techniques has resulted in an 
merease in the size and complexity of in- 
dustrial units; : 

“Secon mmter- 
vention into company affairs has added to 
the difficulties of doing and 

“Third, the growth of public financing 
ai busine ‘4 hd j ; 


mounting government 


business, 


The most significant change in the or- 
ganization of the financial department in 
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recent years, it is stated, has been the rise 
in the status of the controller. The in- 
creased need for internal control; the ne- 
cessity for relieving some of the pressures 
on the treasurer and for providing checks 
and balances within the financial organiza- 
tion have all combined to give the control- 
lership function increased stature in indus- 
try. Several manufacturers who cooperated 
in this study have set up a separate con- 
troller’s section within the financial organi- 
zation in the past ten or twelve years. 
Many companies still have not separated 
the two functions, however. In these cases 
the treasurer is usually the top financial 


Two Excellent Opportunities Offered By Manufacturing and Sales 
Company Doing International Business 

of Equipment for Construction and Industry, with plants located in 

Missouri, Leicester, England and Paris, France. Offices and warehouses in 

ties in the United States, and 8 foreign countries. 

Continued growth and expansion has created need for top notch executives capable of 

assuming the full responsibilities of the following positions: 


The heavy responsibilities which this position entails demand thorough man- 
agement background and general business experience, including Sales and 


Manufacturing. Extensive 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


experience in Tax, Finance and Budgeting is required 


This position requires experience in both General and Cost Accounting, good 
tax background; must be capable of supervising and maintaining a smooth- 


working accounting department. 


Applications must be in writing and contain complete resumes, both business and per- 


sonal 


Address: Mr. Neligh Coates, President 


All applications will be received and handled in strict confidence. NO TELE- 
PHONE APPLICATIONS WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


CLIPPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2800 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


TOP-FLIGHT EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANTS 























































man. And, if a controller exists, he is sub- 
ordinate to the treasurer and performs 
functions which are delegated to him by 
the treasurer. Even in those organizations 
where a division has been made, few hard 
and fast rules can be set down for the as- 
signment of jobs to the various financial 
executives. 


THE CONTROLLERSHIP FUNCTION 

The controllership function—that ot 
developing and interpreting control infor- 
mation—is now performed in almost every 
financial department in industry, the study 
reports. 

However, although industry is agreed 
upon the necessity for control, there is still 
a diversity of opinion regarding the re- 
sponsibility for carrying it out. In some 
instances it is performed by a controller 
who is responsible only to the president 
or board of directors of the company. In 
others, the controller is merely a member 
of the staff of the treasurer. And in still 
other companies, the controllership func- 
tions are performed entirely by the treas- 
urer along with his other duties. 

Basic functions of the controller are con- 
trol, interpretation and administration. 
Where a division of functions does not ex- 
ist, these functions are usually not dropped, 
but are carried out by the treasurer cr his 
staff. 


THE TREASURY FUNCTION 

The treasurer's responsibility formerly 
was to oversee the inflow and outgo of all 
monies. His job consisted of custody and 
accountability for all cash and securities 
owned or controlled by the organization. 

As business became more complex, the 
treasurer began to assume more than those 
basic responsibilities. 

Because of differences in the require- 
ments of the times and in the attitudes of 
management, the job of the treasurer un- 
derwent a change in many companies. The 
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for example: 
discounts 





SIMPLE DISCOUNT 
$300.00 — 10% 


10% discount 


Gross amount 


Net amount 


CHAIN DISCOUNTS 
$400.00 — 10-—-5— 2% 


10% discount + 


Ist net amount 
(sub-total) 
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5% discount —+{ 
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2nd net amount 
(sub-total) 


2% discount —-+{ 
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Final net amount —————» 





(Bold-face Figures and Symbols Printed in Red) 





Figuring discounts on the Olivetti is simplicity 
itself—a graphic demonstration of the advantages 
obtained from its automatic multiplication 
process and credit balance feature. A glance at 
the above tape shows how easily you can check a 
series of combined operations upon their 
completion, and use this tape as a permanent file 
record. Other time-saving features offered by the 
only fully automatic Printing Calculator are 
automatic division and the inclusion of 00 and 
000 keys for faster addition and subtraction. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36. Over 300 sales-service 
points throughout the United States. 


Oo j i VW e t t i fully automatic 


Printing Calculator 





list of functions connected with the posi- 
tion grew and the job was broken down in 
order to separate the custody function from 
that of maintaining a check upon financial 
activities. Where formerly the treasurer 
had been top financial man in most com- 
panies, today he is just one of a group of 
executives dealing with fiscal policies and 
problems. He is often subordinate to a 
vice president for finance, and in many in- 
stances his position is on an organizational 
level with that of controller. 

Although, in many cases, the treasurer 
is still responsible for controllership ac- 
tivities in addition to his treasury duties, 
basically his functions are concerned with 
custody, cash and banking, credit and 
claims and financial management. 


CHAIRMAN OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 
AND VICE PRESIDENT—FINANCE 

Some of the larger companies, however, 
have added a vice president of finance to 
whom both the treasurer and the controller 
report. He in turn is responsible to the 
president and/or the board of directors. 
In a few of the larger organizations, activi- 
ties of the treasurer and controller are su 
pervised directly by a finance committee of 
the board of directors. Only rarely does a 
company have both a finance committee 
and a financial vice president 

Functions of the chairman of the finance 
committee and the vice president of finance 
are similar in most instances, according to 
the companies cooperating in this report. 
Their duties are largely on the policy-mak- 








ing level, and they take part in specific fi- 
nancial transactions only when large sums 
of money are involved. 

The chairman of the finance committee 
and the vice president of finance formulate 
and administer financial and accounting 
policies, and assist other members of the 
management in making over-all company 
policy. They usually direct research into 
present and future economic conditions 
and recommend changes in policies and 
operations to meet those conditions. They 
counsel and collaborate with other manage- 
ment executives on subjects of a financial 
nature. And they are responsible for direct- 
ing and coordinating the activities of the 
personnel within their province. 


SERVICE IN OTHER CAPACITIES 

Because of their training, experience and 
particular abilities, financial executives fre- 
quently serve in other corporate Capacities 
such as president, general managers, vicc 
presidents, directors ‘and secretaries. These 
executives also serve in many instances as 
members of various committees and some- 
times act as chairmen of certain commit- 
tees. 

Chairmen of finance committees are al- 
most without exception members of the 
board of directors, since the committee is 
generally composed entirely of directors of 
the corporation. 

The financial vice president is also usu- 
ally a member of the board of directors and 
frequently serves as a member of the execu- 
tive, pension, appropriations and _ salary 



























committees. He sometimes serves on the fi- 
nance policy, operating or management, 
sales planning, new products and contribu- 
trons committees. 

The treasurer typically is a member of 
the board of directors, and often serves as 
corporate secretary and as a member of the 
executive, pension and salary committees. 
Frequently he serves as a vice president of 
the company and on the finance, appropri- 
ations, new products, sales planning and 
Management, and operating committees. 
The treasurer also often serves on the pur- 
chasing, tax, insurance, credit, research and 
suggestion committees. 

Although the controller is generally an 
elected or appointed officer of the corpora- 
tion—there were only a few instances 
where he was not an officer—he is not al- 
ways a member of the board of directors. 

Financial executives are frequently as- 
signed duties and responsibilities not or- 
dinarily considered financial functions. 
The most frequent of such assignments 
are: purchasing, trathc management, par- 
ticipation in collective bargaining discus- 
sion, personnel administration and admin- 
istration of pension plans. 

“The Duties of Financial Executives” is 
number 56 of the series entitled ‘Studies 
in Business Policy” prepared by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. In- 
cluded are case studies, job descriptions 
and organizational charts for companies in 
various fields. The study was prepared by 
James A. Finley and Malcolm C. Neuhoff, 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s Division of Business Practices. 
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Graphic Control Reporting 


(Continued from page 272) 


should be with respect to size (dollar value 
or physical volume) as well as turnover 
rate. 


Financial Condition 

Statements of the financial condition of 
the business will be made more revealing 
and more effective as control iastruments 
by the use of this type of graphic control 
report which will reveal trends as well as 
provide a basis for control action. Current 
assets, current liabilities, net worth, funded 
debts, working capital, fixed assets, sales, 
inventory, average collection periods, re- 
turns and allowances, cost of goods sold, 
operating profit, administrative, general 
and selling expenses, and net profit are 
some of the items which are suitable for 
this kind of analysis. Ratio comparisons of 
these items, such as are regularly made by 
many companies, become increasingly val- 
uable when this graphic control report is 
used. This type of report better prepares 
the executive to anticipate conditions 
which will affect his future profits and 
losses. 


Labor Productivity 

Reports on over-all labor productivity 
might be based on man-hours per unit of 
each product. The significance of changes 
as well as trends would be illustrated by 
this graphic statistical technique. Over-all 
comparisons based on the ratio of com- 
pany productivity changes to nation- and 
industry-wide shifts would also be reveal- 
ing. 

Losses of time because of illness, per- 
sonnel turnover, customer complaints, bad 
debts, and accidents are some additional 
facets of the operation of the enterprise 
which are adaptable to this report form. A 
control on the amount of overtime in the 
various departments of the company might 
use this kind of reporting technique. 

Whenever management desires to com- 
pare actual performance with some stand- 
ard or expected, whenever we want to see 
trends, whenever we seek a graphic deter- 
mination of whether variations are signifi- 
cant, some form of graphic control report 
may promote effective administrative per- 
formance. However, this reporting tech- 
nique, like any other method of presenta- 
tion, will not produce miraculous results 
by itself. It cannot disclose more informa- 
tion than is inherent in the data, but it 
can highlight many facts which will clar- 
ify management thinking. It cannot dis- 
close directly what has caused significant 
changes, but it can signal attention to the 
fact that something has occurred which 
should be investigated. It is not a substi- 
tute for sound judgment and common 
sense in taking the actions required by each 
situation, but it can provide the required 
stimulus to promote managerial action at 
the correct moments. 
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When 
gee Company couldn't 
pay...our AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE did 


\\ BMWA Company, one of our 
biggest customers, couldn't 
pay us because a tornado 
had wiped out their plant 


That would have put us right 
behind the eight ball... 
seriously affected our 
working capital. 


_® 


We avoided trouble because 
our receivables were 
protected by AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE. 


It's satisfying to know that 
AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees 
payment of all our 

accounts receivable. " 





Send for this book that helps you 
plan sound credit policy-gives more facts on 
AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 








In these times of narrow profit margins, it’s important to 
have American Crepir INSURANCE protecting your 
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< Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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TIME-SAVER 
FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN WASHINGTON 


These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That's why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton . . . only 
minutes from most Government of- 
fices. Just a few blocks from the 
White House, it is in the heart of 
the financial district and within easy 
walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Make your reservations 


today. 
Frank E. Weakly, President 


rVton. 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Renegotiation, Termination Pointers 


(Continued from page 275) 


“As accountants, we are all able to 
agree that you can never be at all sure of 
your operating results for a particular pe- 
riod unless you have sound inventories at 
the beginning and the end. It therefore 
follows that appropriate inventories should 
be considered a vital element in preparing 
cost data at target point. 

“Before your company enters into a con- 
tract with one of the Armed Services, you 
will prepare a cost proposal which will set 
forth your anticipated costs. It is important 
to realize that this proposal should be pre- 
pared in such form, and with such cost and 
expense classifications, that your experi- 
enced costs at the target point can be stated 
on a comparable basis. It is also important 
that this initial proposal include any spe- 
cial costs which you believe will be in- 
curred during the performance under the 
proposed contract. 

“The controller's department, if it par- 
ticipates in preparation of the proposal, 
can, at this early stage, forestall many possi- 
ble future difficulties. 

“What is the basis for determining al- 
lowable costs under fixed price contracts ? 
The first guide is the contract itself. When 
the contract states that certain costs are 








UNION DEMANDS IN 1952 
May Require Changes in 
Your Group SJnsurance 


Be prepared by ascertaining in advance the 
cost of increased or new benefits which may be 


demanded. 


Our twenty-five years experience in setting 
up and analyzing plans involving all forms of 
Group Insurance, is available on a reasonable 


tee basis. 


Often savings we develop on present cover- 
ages offset the cost of broader benefits. 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


Insurance Survey, Audit and Advisory Service 
lll FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38 
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either allowable or unallowable, the con- 
tract terms will govern. For this reason it 
is of greatest importance that the con- 
tractor endeavor to have spelled out in the 
contract any special items of cost or ex- 
pense which he can foresee will be at issue. 

“The second guide is the general defini- 
tion of manufacturing costs, as formalized 
to a certain extent by the practices of indus- 
try, the treatment accorded expenditures 
by public accountants, and the body of ma- 
terial on the subject, both written and un- 
written, developed by the professional ac- 
counting associations. 

“The third guide is the question that is 
always before us: Was this expenditure 
reasonably necessary for the performance 
of this contract ? Is the expenditure prop- 
erly allocable or apportionable to the con- 
tract? 

“The fourth guide is another question: 
If this expenditure is allowed to this con- 
tractor, does its allowance place him in a 
position more favorable than another con- 
tractor who does not incur this expense ? 

The fifth guide is reasonableness in the 
circumstances. 

“These five guides will cover most of 
the questions as to allowability which arise 
between the contractor, the negotiator and 
the auditor. 

“Air Force auditors are requested to at- 
tend most of the conferences at which 
prices are redetermined. They are able to 
give material assistance to the negotiators. 
It seems to me that the corporation con- 
troller also has a definite place in these 
conferences. The first information re- 
quested will relate to the cost data. The 
controller, or one of his assistants, is prob- 
ably better able to discuss costs and to in- 
form the negotiator about exactly what has 
been included in the cost data than any 
other corporate official or employe. Many 
of the difficulties in negotiation have their 
root in the failure of the two parties to 
reach a true understanding about facts. 
Whatever can be done to clarify matters at 
that point is definitely worth while and I 
feel that the controller's department can 
make a real contribution in that respect.” 

A review of Section VIII of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations, ‘‘Ter- 
mination of Government Contracts,’ wes 
presented by Mr. Pasley, who pointed out 
that some of the differences between the 
cost principles now applied under Section 
VIII of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations and those which prevailed un- 
der the Joint Termination Regulations of 
the Contract Settlement Act are as follows: 

“Advertising: Under JTR, advertis- 
ing expense was allowed to the extent 
consistent with the pre-war program or to 
the extent reasonable under the circum- 
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stances. Section VIII, on the other hand, 
states that advertising costs directly and 
primarily related to the advertising of the 
contractor's products may be considered to 
the extent they are reasonably allocable to 
the terminated portion of the contract. The 
amount of advertising expense properly al- 
lowable is to be measured by its consistency 
with the contractor's established program 
for advertising his products, unless such 
program does not provide for an adequate 
basis for comparison, as in the case of 
newly organized companies. Where the 
consistency basis is not applicable, the rea- 
sonableness of the amount of advertising 
expense to be included in the settlement 
proposal is to be determined in the light 
of the circumstances in each case. 

“Selling and Distribution Expense: The 
Contract Settlement Act mentioned selling 
and distribution expense as an allowable 
item when reasonably necessary for the 
performance of the war contract and where 
properly allowable to the terminated por- 
tion thereof under recognized commercial 
accounting practices. Section VIII is silent 
on this item. The thought is that ordinarily 
there should be no selling expense in con- 
nection with government procurement. 
However, its allowance in unusual cases is 
not precluded. 

“Compensation of Officials: Section 
VIII includes a caveat under this heading 
that the amount allowed for officials’ com- 
pensation must be reasonable, when con- 
sidered from an over-all standpoint, in the 
light of services rendered. Under the JTR, 
a similar limitation was set forth in Termi- 
nation Cost Memorandum No. 4. How- 
ever, the latter was limited to partners’ and 
sole proprictors’ salaries, and was applied 
to each individual salary, rather than from 
an over-all standpoint. 

“Depreciation: Section VIII, like JTR, 
permits an allowance for depreciation ‘at 
appropriate rates.” It is believed that this 
language is sufficiently flexible to permit 
consideration of accelerated depreciation 
to the extent that it may be allowed in 
contract pricing as a matter of over-all gov- 
ernmental policy, but it 1s not believed 
that anything beyond this would ordi- 
narily be allowed. 

“Initial Costs and Preparatory Expenses: 
Section VIII includes fuller treatment of 
these two items than did JTR. It was felt 
that the unusual preparations inherent in 
preparing for large-scale production of 
very complicated and expensive products 
required special treatment. 

“Excess Facilities: Under JTR, costs in- 
curred in respect to facilities in excess of 
the reasonable quantitative requirements 
of the entire contract were excluded. Sec- 
tion VIII is somewhat more liberal. It ex- 
cludes ‘costs incidental to facilities in ex- 
cess of planned requirements under the 
terminated contract and other government 
contracts,’ the latter phrase being defined 
as referring to contracts in existence when 
the facilities were purchased or to con- 
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IMPACT OF BUDGETS 


ON PEOPLE 

















Number Kifleen tna Serves 
of Reprorls Devoted lo 
“Beller. Management th rough 
Beller Contollershif r 


ie on-the-scene investigation in four typical plants 
provided the “inside information” on which this de- 
tailed report is based. Prepared for Controllership Founda- 
tion by the School of Business and Public Administration of 
Cornell University, it reveals and analyzes the strains which 
develop when budgets are used as a pressure device, and 
paves the way for their correction. Among the aspects 
covered are these: 

Conflicting Viewpoints in the Plant . . . Specific points on which 
budget people and factory foremen disagree, both on the budget as 
a working tool and on the way it should be used ... How these 
differences can be resolved and eliminated. 

Problems Arising from the Use of Budgets . .. How downward 
pressures cause tension and formation of defensive groups ... How 
supervisors react when they fail to meet the budget .. . Why some 
refuse to mention budgets to subordinates . . . Other human prob- 
lems involved. 

Suggestions for Action . . , Obtaining genuine participation in the 
budget process ... Winning supervisors’ acceptance of budget 
changes . . . How discussion and appraisal help to put the new 
budget across. 

_ The Human Relations Approach . . . Training “figure conscious” 
finance people to sell accounting to production personnel . . . Help- 
ing them master human relations techniques. 

Your company may be making some of the errors brought to light 
in this study. By establishing the right and wrong ways to get results 
via budgets, it should help your staff to correct present defects in 
practice and prevent others from arising. Order a copy today. 

PRICE: $3.00. $1.50 TO MEMBERS 
OF CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 
ONE EAST FORTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














' 4 tracts so certain to be entered into that 
It’s hard to prevent these from happening... | <2s,of th <taracter could reasonably 


Contributions and Donations: The 
JTR cost principles did not specifically 
mention this item. In practice, however, 
contributions and donations were gen- 
erally allowed to the extent consistent with 
the contractor's established policy. Sec- 
tion VIII states that they should not be 
considered as costs. 

“Interest on Borrowing: The JTR cost 
principles allowed interest on borrowings. 
However, when settlement was by formula 
such interest was excluded from the base 
on which profit was computed. Section 
VIII is to the same effect, but also provides 
that in negotiating the allowance for profit, 
there should be excluded any allowance 
for interest on borrowings allowed as a 
cost. 

“Entertainment: JTR was silent on this 
point. Section VIII specifically excludes 
entertainment expenses, but includes a 
proviso that expenses incident to group 
meetings of a business nature for employes 
or with subcontractors for certain proper 
business purposes may be thea 

“Commissions and Bonuses: YTR was 
silent on this point. Section VIII precludes 
consideration of commission and bonuses 
in connection with obtaining or negotiat- 
ing for a government contract to the ex- 
tent that payment of such commissions and 
bonuses by the contractor violates the cove- 
nant against contingent fees. 

“Common Items: JTR provided that 








eee but your insurance agent items reasonably usable on other work of 
the war contractor should not be listed on 
can save you trom the consequences ! termination inventory schedules nor should 


any costs with respect thereto be included 
in the settlement proposal, to the extent 
that the items were reasonably applicable 
to the contractor’s other work, provided 
the contractor could list properly allocable 
items which could not be used on other 
work except at a loss. Despite this provi- 
sion, the area of common items was the 
greatest single source of alleged fraud and 


You and members of your family living 
with you can be protected against lia- 
bility for any kind of accident (except 
automobile) due to personal activities, 





by our Comprehensive Personal Lia- 





i bility Policy. It also gives you legal de- 3 ae 3 
‘ fense and medical payments abuse in the administration of the Con- 
Costs are low for Sadan $10 tract Settlement Act. Section VIII attempts 
buys $10,000 protection for each oc- to yee eager 7 providing that, 
currence . . . higher limits cost very in deciding whether such items are rea- 


sonably usable on other work of the con- 
tractor, the contracting offices should con- 
sider the contractor's plans and orders for 
current and scheduled production. The 
call your American Surety Agent. | contemporaneous purchases of similar 


HMERICAN SURETY 


will be regarded as evidence that such 
items are reasonably usable on the con- 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


tractor’s other work, but in any such 
case the contracting officer will consider 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 


little more! 





For the best in protection— 





any evidence submitted by the contractor 
showing that it could not obtain such 
items at cost without sustaining a loss. 
It is further provided that prior to final 
settlement the Government may contest 
the allocability of any termination in- 
ventory and may exclude such inventory 
from the settlement on proper grounds.” 
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‘Real Life’ Film on 
Labor Relations 


Labor and management of an American 
industry re-enact their own real-life drama 
of progress toward mutual understanding 
in ‘Working Together,” a new film in- 
’ troduced recently by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. Produced by Eddie Albert Pro- 
ductions for the Fund, the two-reel sound 
film recreates in dramatic style the true 
story of labor relations in the American 
Lead Pencil Company of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, before and after the formation of 
the union at the Company’s plant in 1937. 

Progressive management today, accord- 
ing to a study by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, is turning more and more attention 
to the goals and attitudes of the individual 
worker, to find ways of increasing his 
sense of partnership in the enterprise. 

The picture is fein released by the 
Twentieth Century Fund to give the gen- 
eral public and especially schools, uni- 
versities and citizen study groups, as well 
as industrial and labor organizations, a 
““picturization” of some of the findings of 
the Fund’s labor-management study, ‘'Part- 
ners in Production.” 

Early union-management disagreements, 
the development of grievance machinery, 
a strike and its settlement, and other events 
leading to a ‘‘give-and-take”’ attitude be- 
tween the two parties are shown in the 
film in “as-it-happened” fashion. All 
scenes were shot in the American Lead 
Pencil Company's Hoboken plant, and 
major roles in the picture, with two excep- 
tions, are acted by the persons who orig- 
inally took part in the events recreated. 


Incentives in Employe 
Stock Option Programs 


In the face of income tax rates which 
make high salaries of doubtful value as 
incentives for company executives, em- 
ploye stock options offer a possible al- 
ternative, Arthur Dean, partner of Sul- 
livan & Cromwell, said recently at the 
conference of the National Conference 
of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants. 

The speaker held that by means of 
such options, key personnel may be 
given a greater stake in the ownership 
of the business and put in the position 
of investors, both in sharing in such 
growth or improvement as they may 
help bring about and in having their 
participation taxed, as in the case of in- 
vestors, at capital gains rates. 

He pointed out that under present in- 
come tax rates to increase a corporate 
officer's net-take-home pay from $25,- 


Helping the 
American People 
Enjoy the Best of Everything 


The productivity of United States industry supports 
an enviable standard of living for the American 
people. The striving to produce more and better 
products faster and cheaper has brought improved 
comforts, cenveniences, and pleasures to all. 

Banking credit has a vital role in this productivity of 
the American business system. It is like lifeblood to 
the human body. A large number of the nation’s 
important manufacturers are customers of 
Guaranty Trust Company. Through its knowledge of 
industries and its broad banking experience, this 
Company is able to offer helping hands in constructive 
financial assistance. 

Officers of Guaranty Trust Company will welcome 
consultation with you regarding the financial 
aspects of your business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 





000 to $35,000 would require a salary Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
raise of at least $24,000 and to increase New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 
net-take-home pay from $65,000 to $75,- 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


000 would require a salary raise of ap- 
proximately $100,000. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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a book of sound 
FREE information on 
Purchasing Forms! 


Uarco's Encyclopedia 
of Business Forms 
for Purchasing 


If you saw this book in a store, 
you'd buy it—it’s that worth- 
while. 

There's no advertising in its 
38 pages; just sound informa- 
tion. The shirt-sleeve kind you 
want to have about Purchasing 
Forms. 

Uarco has analyzed the eight 
basic Purchasing Forms... Pur- 
chase Requisition, Request for 
Quotation, Purchase Order, etc., 
and listed for each: what the 
form is, why it’s used, where it 
originates, distribution of 
copies, details of design ... and 
backed up each with page-size 
illustrations of the form. 

If you have a question about 
Purchasing Forms, any question, 
you just have to turn to the right 
page to get the answer! 

Factories: Chicago; 

Cleveland; Oakland; 
Deep River, Connecticut; 
Watseka, Illinois—Sales 


Representatives in all 
principal cities. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 


Business Forms 


Uarco Offers You This 
Important Book Free 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
and mail for your free copy 


UARCO INCORPORATED 

Room 1622, 141 W. Jackson Blvd 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send my copy of Uarco’s Encyclopedia 
of Purchasing Forms. 


TAX SHELTERED INVESTMENTS* 
By William J. Casey and J. K. Lasser 


Reviewed by W. GODFREY 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


A symbol of the Middle Ages was the 
alchemist. With his retorts and cabalistic 
formulae he sought to make the baser met- 
als disappear and gold take their place. A 
corresponding symbol of the mid-twen- 
tieth century is the tax “‘expert.’’ With cap- 
ital gains and percentage depletion and 
other tools he seeks simply to prevent gold 
from disappearing into the hills of Ken- 
tucky. That is the aim of Messrs. Casey and 
Lasser—although they don’t put it that 
way. 

“Tax Sheltered Investments” appears to 
leave no major avenues of tax saving unex- 
plored. It should have a wide circulation 
among tax consultants and investment 
counsellors. It is perhaps too technical and 
moves at too fast a pace for the lay reader, 
but any book which attempts to cover such 
an area and remain intelligible to the unin- 
itiated would be doomed to failure. 

The book is devoted to “loopholes.” At 
times the reader may doubt the wisdom of 
providing a compressed text for those to 
whom loopholes are anathema. However, 
if the job had not been done for them by 
the present writers there are others who 
would do it. Who has not heard periodic 
complaints (perhaps groans would be im- 
polite) about the evils of tax-free bonds, 
the inequity of the bargain rates on long- 
term capital gains, the villainy of depleting 
something that has no cost ? But the Treas- 
ury’s attitude towards loopholes is not the 
same as that of this manual. The official 
view seems to be that they are devices by 
means of which the taxpayer always wins. 
That view overlooks (or at least does not 
emphasize) the fact that while it is good to 
deduct such items as dry-hole costs from an 
80% tax rate, it is 20° better never to 
have had such costs at all. The law im- 
proves the driller’s odds—substantially- 
but oil explorations remain gambles—a 
fact which the authors point out in terms 


* Published by Business Reports, Inc., New 
York. $12.50. 


measured by historical national averages. 
They also point out another influence on 
the roll of the dice—that experienced 
judgment helps towards the plus side, 
while lack of judgment tends to end on 
the low side. 

One of the book's virtues is that it never 
loses sight of the fact that he who hunts 
gains may be stalked by losses. It actually 
starts from the gruesome premise that the 
loss of capital sustained on an unsuccessful 
investment cannot be readily recouped out 
of the income on a sound one. The loser 
of course expects to do his recouping out 
of the appreciation on a successful invest- 
ment rather than from income. 

The plan of the manual is a review of 
the basic strategy, noting the manifold 
changes which may be rung on the simple 
themes of tax-free income, gratuitous de- 
ductions, and capical gains. It then pro- 
ceeds to analyze them in fifteen fairly ex- 
haustive chapters, which vary from two 
pages on the income deferment benefits of 
“E” bonds to more than twenty pages on 
the capital gains possibilities of stocks. In 
general, it stays away from the more 
frankly speculative operations though 
there is brief reference to puts and calls. 
There is educational value in the width 
of the area covered. Cattle here cease to be 
merely the source of food we can no longer 
afford, but become also a source of capital 
appreciation, exposed of course to their 
own special hazards. Even timber opera- 
tions receive a detailed review. 

The book has the virtue of being as sim- 
ple as the nature of the problems permits. 
Perhaps the best example of this is the 
chapter on the investment of corporate re- 
serves. This naturally runs headlong into 
the effect of “‘inadmissibles’’ upon the ex- 
cess profits tax credit and the differences 
between their effects upon the income and 
the invested capital credits. It also takes 
the next step, on the assumption that a 
corporation may be prepared to borrow to 
buy investments. The excess profits tax 
problems involved in these simple but dan- 
gerous exercises of the rights of free en- 
terprise—borrowing and investing—are 
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explained in a way that most corporate 
treasurers could follow with a little effort. 
The effort could be well worth while. 

At other times simplification is carried 
too far. In the discussion of Mutual Funds 
it is stated, correctly, that an investor in a 
Mutual Fund may be required to pay a 
capital gains tax on the return of part of his 
own money. This occurs when a Fund has 
realized net capital gains—for which an 
incoming investor pays his pro rata share. 
If the Fund distributes the gains, which it 
most likely would do, to avoid an extra 
layer of taxation, the investor pays a capital 
gains tax on an amount equivalent to the 
price he paid for such gains. As the shares 
of open-end Funds are generally repur- 
chased at their full market value the pay- 
ment of a capital gain dividend reduces the 
assets of the Fund—and hence decreases 
the profit (or increases the loss) of any 
recipient, when he later sells his stock, by 
precisely the amount of that dividend. 
Thus, while the authors’ statement, so far 
as it goes, is true, it is not the whole truth. 
The chief danger presented by such real- 
ized gains is not the tax penalty, which ts 
only temporary, but that the investor con- 
fuses sporadic capital gains with recurring 
investment income. 

It should be repeated that the authors 
display admirable caution which at times 
almost borders on the unrealistic. For ex- 
ample, they display a shocking lack of faith 
in certain of our legislators when they head 
a section with these doleful words—'‘Sup- 
pose Depletion Is Cut.’ Perish the 
thought! Such restraint, however, is a trib- 
ute to the writers’ obvious desire not to 
oversell. 

This book is symbolic of the times. In- 
creased costs of living and advances in 
standards of living are important factors 
in the financial affairs of millions of Amer- 
icans. More often than not the problem is 
not an inadequate gross income, but the 
inadequacy of what remains after the prior 
charge—taxes. A large segment secks to 
overcome this difficulty by treating taxes 
as something that employers should pay, 
and talking and thinking in terms of “take- 
home pay.” Those who cannot side-step 
the problem so readily might do worse 
than consult an advisor who has read “Tax 
Sheltered Investments.”’ 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND 
SOME OF ITs PROBLEMS. By Paul Hu- 
bert Casselman. Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. $3.00. 


STUDIES IN INCOME AND WEALTH. Vol- 
ume 14. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
$3.50. 


Five New GuImDES TO THE AUDITOR'S 
RESPONSIBILITY. American Institute of 
Accountants, New York 16. 75 cents. 
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New—All-Inclusive Guide to . . . 


CONTROLLERSHIP 


—The Work of the 


Accounting Executive 


By J. BROOKS HECKERT, CPA, Professor of 
Accounting, The Ohio State University 
JAMES D. WILLSON, CPA, Controller, Plaskon 


Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


HITIOULNOD 





fatany NOW, this complete, up-to-the-minute reference book recognizes the 

emergence of controllership as a distinct business function and presents a 
practical approach to the controller’s duties and responsibilities. Offers invalu- 
able aid to the accounting executive in helping management determine and ex- 
ecute major policies under today’s conditions—direct, coordinate, and control 
operations. 

Out of many years’ experience, the authors offer scores of examples of successful practice 
taken from a wide variety of industries and businesses; methods and techniques adaptable to 
both large and small companies. Topics include: control of sales, various kinds of costs, in- 
ventories, investments, fixed assets, liabilities, surplus, reserves. Discusses and illustrates 
reports to management, stockholders, employees, creditors, stock exchanges, government 
agencies. Analyzes administration of controller's department; records and procedures re- 
lating to taxes, insurance, corporate ownership, debt, etc. 645 pages, 173 illustrations and 


tables. $7.50 


Also New—Accounting Procedure for 


STANDARD COSTS 
By CECIL GILLESPIE, CPA, Professor of Accounting, N 
REVISED EDITION of this widely used 


rthwestern University 


conditions under which standard costs 
should give most favorable results, benefits 


book explains the exact details of ef- 
fective standard cost installations, from 
setting the standard to operating the accounts 
and preparing reports. Gives most profitable 
up-to-date procedures for both manufactur- 
ing and distribution operations; includes 
over 150 readily adaptable charts, diagrams, 
cost sheets, reports of all types. 

Based on experience of many companies, 
the book provides a clear understanding of 


Today's Successful Practices— 


OFFICE METHODS. 
SYSTEMS, and PROCEDURES 
By IRVIN A. HERRMANN, Office Manager, Servel, Inc. 


to be obtained, limitations on their use 
Develops techniques of the three funda- 
mental methods of operating standard costs, 
using a single complete manufacturing situa- 
tion as the basis for all illustrations, Four 
specific cases, gleaned from intensive study 
of particular accounting organizations, show 
what is being done today in typical progres- 
sive concerns, 472 pages, 163 illustrations. 


$7.50 


EQUIPS YOU with a program for systematic scrutiny of every element of office 
Operations, to attain top efficiency at lowest cost. Up-to-date book covers in detail 


the handling of records, reports, 
office staff, filing, machines, space 
layout, to obtain: streamlining of 
operations; speed and availability 
of information; usefulness in busi- 
ness control. Gives tested techniques 
for analyzing existing methods, in- 
corporating needed improvements. O 
Successful plans taken from com- O 
panies of every size. “The tremen- } 
dous scope of this book should make 
it a standard reference in all of- 
fices.”,—THE MANAGEMENT RE- 
VIEW. 255 working forms, illustra- 


tions, 539 pages. $7.00 


City 


SEND ME books checked. Within 5 days I will 
remit price, plus postage, or return books. (We pay 
postage if you remit with order.) 


Controllership, Heckert-Willson 
Standard Costs, Gillespie 7.50 
Office Methods, Herrmann 7.00 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


5-DAYS’ EXAMINATION 


$7.50 


Title 


Zone ..... 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 











Union-Management Relations Today 


(Continued from page 274) 


Some of the management team believe 
that we cannot accomplish employe under- 
standing and acceptance simply because 
employes always want more and are not 
getting as much as they want. This repre- 
sents a failure on the part of these manage- 
ment people to recognize the fact that all 
men are fundamentally the same and that 
they have the same basic desires for secu- 
rity, justice, freedom, individuality, group 
harmony, and other human qualities. 

One of the important natural, advanced 
human qualities is the desire for more, and 











Emergency 
facilities require 
adequate | 
property records 


@ To ensure proper 
amortization allowances 
for property acquired 
under Certificates of 
Necessity, detailed pro- 
perty records reconciled 
with the Certificates are 
essential. 





American Appraisal Ser- 
vice is helpful in setting 
up such records. 
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nothing that Harvester has done or in- 
tends to do is designed to conflict with 
that human quality. The average man is a 
remarkably reasonable fellow up to the 
limits of his knowledge. Any man who 
knows that he is being treated fairly will 
not be dissatisfied with his treatment even 
though he wants more. On the other hand, 
we know that any man can easily become 
dissatisfied unless he knows that he is get- 
ting fair treatment. That means simply 
this to us in Harvester management: If 
we can see clearly the things which cause 
employe misunderstandings, complaints, 
and grievances, then—and only then—can 
we see how these things can be prevented. 


BACKGROUND OF COMPLAINTS 

Unfortunately, too many employes be- 
lieve that they must complain in order to 
get considerate and fair treatment. Too 
many believe that they must complain in 
order to get fair wage and economic poli- 
cies, the proper merit rate, the right job 
classification, the correct piecework price ; 
to be properly upgraded, be transferred to 
more useful or more desirable work, be 
taught to do their job better, be transferred 
to a more desirable shift; to have a safety 
hazard removed, have a vacation sched- 
uled at a better time, have seniority and 
ability given proper weight in reduction 
of force; in other words—to get recogni- 
tion as an individual. 

We believe, too, that too many employes 
believe they cannot get an explanation or 
find out the reasons behind management's 
policies and actions that affect or interest 


them unless they complain. And most im- 
portant, it is a sad truism that too many 
employes believe that the union representa- 
tive is more interested in them and their 
welfare than is their supervisor. 

We know that we are not doing all we 
can to prevent employe misunderstandings, 
complaints, and grievances, unless every 
supervisor, by his attitude and actions, con- 
vinces employes that they do not need to 
complain in order to get fair and consider- 
ate treatment. 

We are not doing all we can until every 
employe knows the facts and reasons be- 
hind management's actions and decisions 
that interest or affect him. We are not do- 
ing all we can unless every employe knows 
that his supervisor is at least as much in- 
terested in him and in his welfare as is his 
union representative. We are not doing all 
we can unless the individual employe 
knows that he has full opportunity of ex- 
pression and hearing with his supervisor 
without the need of complaints. 

We know that we cannot prevent mis- 
understandings with the individual em- 
ploye unless we are creating understand- 
ings with him. We know that we cannot 
expect an employe to understand and ac- 
cept our company and its management un- 
less he understands not only the decisions 
of management, but more important, how 
they are made, the facts and reasoning be- 
hind those decisions, and why they are 
made in his best interest. 

We know that management does not 
win employe grievances. We just fail to 
lose some of them. We know that we are 
making real progress in the field of tech- 
nical understanding of labor relations poli- 
cies and their interpretation. We know 
that we must recognize that we don’t ac- 
tually win anything in industrial relations 
unless we have won understanding and ac- 
ceptance by the employe. We don’t win 


“THE MOST PROMISING SOURCE OF PRODUCTIVITY .. .” 


"You can buy a man’s time, you can buy a man’s physical 
presence at a given place; you can even buy a measured num- 
ber of skilled muscular motions per hour or day. But you 
cannot buy enthusiasm; you cannot buy initiative; you can- 
not buy loyalty; you cannot buy the devotion of hearts, 


minds and souls. You have to earn these things. . 


Ae) 


ironic that Americans—the most advanced people techni- 
cally, mechanically and industrially—should have waited 
until a comparatively recent period to inquire into the most 
promising single source of productivity: namely, the human 
will to work. It is hopeful, on the other hand, that the search 


15 now under way.” 


CLARENCE FRANCIS, Chairman of the Board, 


General Foods Corporation 
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It would take an 8-foot rubberband to go around the 5678* forms required 
to produce one common rubberband and place it on your desk. 

Analysts say industry spends 37 per cent of its time in paperwork; no 
doubt much the same is true in your business. Yet paperwork is so 
scattered and taken-for-granted that businessmen tend to hunt in the 
factory for economies and speed-ups, overlooking vast opportunities in 
the great undercurrent of paperwork. 


DITTO CONTROLS PAPER WORK! 


Paperwork can be a brake on action; it can be a quicksand for profits; 
or with DITTO One-Writing Systems, it can be a production tool of 
far-reaching effect. DiTTO One-Writing Systems direct, control, 
coordinate and expedite. They cut out delays and error. They release 
employees for productive work. They make plant and payroll 

do more and earn more. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON 


ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS ! 


In these days of defense pressure and heavy paperwork, 
large companies and small declare that their DITTO 
systems, machines and supplies are more than ever 
essential for their peak efficiency. Today's greatest 
economies and betterments are found in paperwork. 


Ask for specific data showing how the DITTO 
Payroll, Production, Order-Billing, Purchasing 
and other systems definitely streamline your 
paperwork and bring benefits all down the line. 
No obligation, just write. 


DITTO, Incorporated 
2252 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois “Estimated 


w. U.S. Pat. Off 





Canest W. Uebel 











\ Yes, 50% 


more filing space) 
in Diebold , 
V-Line trays 





SIMPLE EASY TRAY OPERATION 


V-Line is gadgetless—roller 
separators move at touch 
of fingertip, no prelimin- 
ary actions needed to use 
tray. 


CONSTANT OPEN "Vv" 


V-Line stays open—where 
you want it—ledgers or 
statements are lifted out, 
posted, dropped back in 
tray. No waste motions— 
no lost machine billing 


time! 


OFFSETTING ELIMINATES MARKERS 


Signals work finished in 
tray for accurate control 
— eliminates errors or 
double postings. Opera- 
tors agree there is nothing 
easier than V-Line. 


RECORDS EASILY ADDED OR REMOVED 





Patented construction 
allows adding or subtract- 
ing capacity of tray in 
seconds. Clip the coupon 
below—seeV-Line in opera- 
tion. There’s no obligation 
for a Diebold survey 





serving business for over 94 years 


Diebold 


record handling systems 


2033 Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 








( ) Send complete information on V-Line 
( ) | wanta demonstration of V-Line, at no | 
obligation. | 
Name 
| Company 
Address | 
| City State 
| 1 


Microfilm * rotary, vertical and visible filing 
equipment * safes, chests and vault doors 
bank vault equipment * burglar alarms 
Factory breaches and deolers in all principal cities 


when the employe’s grievance is found to 
be unjustified or even without merit un- 
less the employe understands all of the 
facts on which the decision was made and 
realizes that the conclusion arrived at by 
management in his case+ was fair and 


| equitable. 


THE FACTS OF POLICY 

Our company’s industrial relations poli- 
cies are not what we as management say 
they are: our company’s policies are only 
what the employe finds them to be and be- 
lieves them to be. We know that the full 
industrial relations objective of our com- 
pany cannot be accomplished _ solely 
through our relations with union leaders. 
We know it is not in the nature of union- 
ism or the job of union leaders to bring 
about the kind of employe understanding 
that we must have to accomplish our ob- 
jectives of good morale, good discipline, 
and good efficiency. We also know that we 
cannot have good union-management re- 
lationships if employes believe all of the 
things too many of them now believe. 

Good union-management relationship is 
nothing more than an effect—the effect of 
a more important relationship: good man- 
agement-employe relations. If we do not 
cause the kind of employe attitude that 
brings about good relations with the indi- 
vidual employe, we cannot expect to have 
good union-management relationships. We 
also know that to the extent that we do 
actually accomplish good cooperative em- 
ploye-management relations, the union 
leaders representing these people will 
eventually be required to be responsible 
and cooperative themselves in order to get 
and keep the respect and support of these 
people. 

We know that we have established an 
objective difficult to accomplish. We know 
that it calls for a display of the best leader- 
ship qualities that management possesses. 
It calls for training and application of all 
we can learn by that training. 

Union-management relations in the mass 
production industries have gone through 
several phases. The first phase was the 
mass organization of the late thirties. The 
pressures on management at that time were 


| mainly demands for union recognition and 
| reducing to writing the policies and prac- 
tices then prevailing with the employer. 


True enough, they were difficult years be- 


| cause of the union rivalry situations and the 


tactics used by many unions to get mem- 
bers. 


The second phase of these relationships 





was the World War II period during which 
there was relatively little bargaining be- 
cause of the existence of the National 
War Labor Board. During each of these 
two phases, management's major concern 
was in meeting the day-to-day problems, 
operating a business without strikes, and 
in keeping with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the dictates of the National 
War Labor Board. 

Increased pressures at the bargaining 
table and in the grievance procedure rep- 
resents the third phase of union-manage- 
ment relations in the mass production in- 
dustries, and generally came into being 
toward the end of World War II. During 
this period, we witnessed the terrific pres- 
sures, and long strikes by unions almost 
entirely for the purpose of accomplishing 
major economic gains and union security. 


A NEW PHASE 

We appear now to be entering a fourth 
phase, as well as a continuation of the 
third. The fourth phase seems to be a bat- 
tle for men’s nar Sg battle on the part 
of unions to convince their members and 
the general public that management can- 
not operate a business in the public inter- 
est, and that only by restrictions imposed 
by collective bargaining and legislation 
can the employe, the customer, and the in- 
vestor expect the greatest good from pro- 
duction. 

Management, on the other hand, seems 
to have awakened to the fact that two plus 
two does not necessarily equal four to the 
person who has not been trained to add. 
Management now realizes that the need 
for a business to remain competitive and 
to realize a fair profit as a condition of be- 
ing able to provide good jobs is not recog- 
nized by as many as should know. Man- 
agement also knows that not enough peo- 
ple realize that the level of the standard 
of living is merely the result of sharing 
what we produce, and that only inc reased 
productivity in a competitive economy of- 
fers the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. 

In summary, if I were to identify in a 
few words union-management relations to- 
day, I would describe this period as the 
beginning of the era during which man- 
agement is awakening to the importance 
of the individual employe’s relations with 
his supervisor and the need for understand- 
ing and acceptance by the individual em- 
ploye of the American competitive system 
of business and its contribution to the 
American way of life. 





RELATED READING: The case history study published by Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc., entitled “Providing Facts and Figures 
for Collective Bargaining: The Controller's Role.” Price $5.00. 
To members of Controllers Institute—$3.50. 
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B™ MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 
method of solving the retirement problem. A real 
measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achieving this goal. The great 
variation in earnings and working conditions in 
companies and trades create the need for different 
approaches to the common problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a unique 
experience in developing all types of pension systems 
for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 
perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 
ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you any pension problem you may have, including 


pension costs. No obligation whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 


PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
PLANS AND AS AGENT 


ING 
FOR INDIVIDUAL 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST 


The National City Bank of New York 
and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet C4. 


TRUSTEES. 


COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 





The CONTROLLER 


Camera 
Covers the Conferences 


Eastern and Pacific Coast Parleys of 
Controllers Institute Cover Wide 


Variety of Subjects; Attendance Big 


Photos by Gruber’s 


CLOSING LUNCHEON HONORED THE CONFERENCE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Se oe ’ 
CHARLES Z. MEYER, Institute president, 


greets banquet speaker, DR. LEWIS WEB- 
STER JONES, Rutgers University president 


Asbury Park, N. 7. 


IN APRIL 


TOP LEFT 

At the Monday luncheon featuring Vic- 
tor Z. Brink, assistant controller, Ford 
Motor Company, as speaker, representa- 
tives from other Controls who were hon- 
ored at the head table were: (1. to r.) 
Harry Y. WRIGHT, Baltimore; EDwaRD 
J. WHALEN, Syracuse; GEORGE L. Topp, 
Bridgeport; JAMES W. SHIELDS, District 
of Columbia; P. L. PRocrer, Newark; 
REGINALD W. PorTER, Springfield; H. R. 
PATTON, Pittsburgh; FREDERICK L. Pat- 
TON, Boston; F. G. HAWTHORNE, New- 
ark; and Victor Z. BRINK, speaker. 


CENTER LEFT 

VINCENT C. Ross, presiding, New York; 
CHARLES Z. MEYER, Institute president, 
Chicago; WALTER MITCHELL, JR., manag- 
ing director of the Institute; CHARLES J. 
KUSHELL, JR., New York Control presi- 
dent; GreorGE E. HALLETT, Newark; 
HAROLD L. GEBIKE, Buffalo; ROBERT L. 
Dickson, Newark Control president; IR- 
vING Dawes, Richmond; and HOLDEN V. 
ARNAIZ, Philadelphia. 


LOWER LEFT 
The Conference Executive Committee was 
honored at the Tuesday luncheon at 
which Roy Blough (seventh left), Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, Washington, D. C., 
was the speaker. (See page 300 of this 
issue.) Seated (1. to r.) at the head table 
were: Oscar A. ZEITZ, E. L. WORFOLK, 
Kart R. TALLAU, GREGORY J. OBERST, 
P. L. Procter, Ropert N. WALLIS, VP 
Region I, Roy BLouGu, speaker, F. G. 
HAWTHORNE, general chairman of the 
Conference, WALTER A. HAMILTON, 
GEORGE E. HALLETT, PAUL HAASE, as- 
sistant managing director of the Insti- 
tute, OLIVER A. GOTTSCHALK, VICTOR 
GLASSER, JR., and ROBERT L. DICKSON. 





VINCENT C. ROSS, Institute Board Chair- 
man, announcing the passing of past pres- 
ident OSCAR N. LINDAHL. 


San Grancisce 
IN MAY 


GROUP TOP RIGHT 

At the opening luncheon, which was ad- 
dressed by Paul C. Smith, editor and 
general manager, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, those at the head table were (1. to r.): 
Dubey E. BRowNe, national director, 
Los Angeles Control; J. A. SPENCER, 
speaker at the afternoon session, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
WALTER MITCHELL, JR., managing di- 
rector of the Institute; VINCENT C. Ross, 
Institute Board chairman; PAUL C. SMITH, 
speaker; Harry R. LANGE, general chair- 
man of the Conference; CHARLES Z. 
MEYER, president of the Institute; WM. 
HERBERT CarR, national director at large 
of the Institute; O. T. JoNEs, VP Region 
X; W. T. McGIL.ivray, president of the 
San Francisco Control; PAUL HAASE, as- 
sistant managing director of the Institute ; 
and JOHN R. LAVINDER, vice chairman of 
the Conference. 


GROUP LOWER RIGHT 

At the closing luncheon, which was ad- 
dressed by speaker Arthur G. Coons, pres- 
ident of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
the Conference Executive Committee was 
honored at the head table. L. to r. are 
GEORGE W. COLEMAN, WESLEY H. DE 
SELLEM, WAGNER D'ALESSIO (Arrange- 
ments Committee vice chairman), AR- 
THUR E. DuANE, S. J. EDENHOLM, AN- 
DREW S. HALLEY, R. B. KNOTT, JOHN 
R. LAVINDER, WILSON K. MINOR, Law- 
RENCE S. PARSONS, VicToR L. THOMAS, 
and J. FINLEY THOMPSON. 

Mr. Webb, attorney, former Undersecre- 
tary of State and former director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on “The Professional Man and 
Better Government” while Mr. Sammons, 
president of U. S. National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon, admonished that “We Can- 
not Spend Ourselves Rich.’ 


Speakers 


—EDWARD C. SAMMONS 


ma 


HEAD TABLE—CLOSING LUNCHEON—HONORED COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


HARRY R. LANGE introduces ARTHUR G. COONS, Luncheon Speaker 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


Lester M. LA PorTE (#2089-1941), 
controller of Wisconsin Electric Power 

e Co., Milwaukee 
since 1941, was 
recently ap- 
pointed vice 
president and 
controller. Mr. 
La Porte joined 
the company in 
1920 as an ac- 
countant. He 
was named au- 
ditor of cus- 
tomer accounts 
in 1925 and as- 


MR. LA PORTE 


sistant treasurer in 1932. 

Mr. La Porte is a national director of 
Controllers Institute and past president of 
the Milwaukee Control as well as a director 
since 1943. He is also active in the Edison 
Electric Institute. 


ERNEST E. ULLREY (#2786-1943) has 
joined American Pipe and Construction 
Co., Portland, Oregon, as business admin- 
istrator, having charge of finance, account- 
ing, insurance, taxes and labor relations. 
Mr. Ullrey was formerly with Beall Pipe 
and Tank Corporation, Portland, as sec- 
retary and treasurer 


JaMEs M. Rew (#4285-1948), control- 
ler of Penn Controls, Inc., Goshen, In- 
diana, was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the company at the recent 
annual meeting of stockholders. Mr. Reid 
was also elected secretary of the company 
and will retain his title of controller. Prior 
to joining Penn Controls, Inc., in 1946, 
Mr. Reid was a staff manager in the Chi- 
cago office of Arthur Andersen & Co. 


Harry J. ALVERSON, JR. (#5041- 
1950), comptroller of Firth Sterling Steel 
& Carbide Cor- 
poration, Mc- 
Keesport, Penn., 
has been ap- 
pointed a mem- 
ber of the Advi- 
sory Board, Oak- 
land Branch, of 
the Peoples First 
National Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Alverson 
has been with Firth Sterling since 1937 
having held successively the posts of cost 
clerk, chief cost accountant, works account- 
ant, chief accountant and was made comp- 
troller in 1950. 


MR. ALVERSON 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER 
should be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
before the first of the month to affect the following month's 
issue. For instance, if you desire the address changed for 
your August issue, we should be notified of your new ad- 
dress before July. Be sure to include your postal zone as well 


as your old and new address. 
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MARSHALL S. DELAVAN has been ap- 
pointed controller of Alexander Smith, 
Inc., Yonkers, 
N. Y. Mr. Dela- 
van was formerly 
assistant control- 
ler of Burlington 
Mills Corp. of 
New York, and 
Prior to that was 
controller of 
Textron, Inc. 
During World 
War II he served 
with the Army 
Air Forces, com- 
pleting his service as a financial analyst 
attached to the War Contracts Price Ad- 
justment Board in Washington, D. C. In 
1942 he was controller of the Common- 
wealth of Australia War Supplies Pro- 
curement, the Australian purchasing mis- 
sion. Before World War II, he was 
associated with Price, Waterhouse & Com- 
pany in New York. 


MR. DELAVAN 


PAUL S. MirasiTo has been appointed 
assistant to the comptroller of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit. Mr. 
Mirabito, who is a C.P.A., has been comp- 
troller of Control Instrument Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., a Burroughs sub- 
sidiary, for the past 10 years. Prior to that, 
he was with Haskins and Sells. 


E,. READ PIERCE, who has been manager 
of Burroughs Internal Audit Department 
in Detroit, has been appointed acting 
comptroller of Control Instrument Com- 
pany, Inc. He will be in charge of all ac- 
counting matters working under GEORGE 
W. Price (#2175-1942), vice president 
of Control Instrument. 

Mr. Pierce joined Burroughs in 1935 
and was supervisor of machine sales in the 
accounting department from 1941 until 
his appointment as manager of the in- 
ternal audit department two years ago. 


W. J. Coiuns has been appointed 
comptroller of Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Limited of Great Britain, with head- 
quarters in London, England. Mr. Collins, 
who has been manager of cost accounting 
for Burroughs in Detroit, joined the or- 
ganization in 1948 as a staff assistant. 
Later, he was made supervisor of budgets 
and cost analysis. 


HAROLD KERN (#4899-1950) has been 
appointed controller of Bostwick Labora- 
tories, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. He was 
previously treasurer of the National Pneu- 
matic Company and its Holtzer-Cabot 
Division, Boston, Mass. Mr. Kern has 
been prominent in the accounting field, 
having lectured on controllership and 
budgets at Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, and has been a director of Program 
and Education, New York Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 





| ONLY YoU KNOW 
YOUR OWN 
SECRET COMBINATION 


NEW “SEA-BEE” SERIES bi Sa ———a 
ar ENGINEERING SPECIFICATION DETAILS 


: ATs sea-bee" series are made of best grade 
furniture steel, electrically welded for extra strength. 
Units constructed with strong ribbed outside doors, com- 
plete with lock and keys. Yale plunger locks available 
for all drawers. 4 speed ball bearings — positive com- 
pressors—strong Z-bar rail. Available in grey or green. 


Steelmaserce) -The complete Safety Officette for cards 


(3x5 or 4x6—cap. 3,000), 2 standard filing cabinet cor- 
respondence drawers with compressors. Individual safety 
vault protected by nationally famous combination lock. 
Supply storage section—2 welded shelves and double 
duty outside door equipped with flat paracentric lock. 


SY) — 3 full-size filing cabinet correspon- 
dence drawers, individual safety vault protected by na- 
tionally famous combination lock, supply storage sec- 
tion—2 welded shelves and double duty outside. door 
with flat paracentric lock, (as ill.). Amazing—practical— 
with vault combination lock protection. Only-you-know- 
your-own-combination. 


Bae -the complete Safety Officette for cards 
(2 drawers for 3x5 or 4x6—cap. 6,000), 2 standard filing 
care eg ere ae cabinet correspondence drawers with compressors. In- 
ITEM NO. DESCRIPTION H.W. | ~O. dividual safety vault protected by nationally famous 
cet OFFICETTE Jr. 34” | 27°] 16” combination lock. Supply storage section —2 welded 

- shelves and double duty outside door equipped with 
PLUNGER LOCK flat paracentric lock. 















































ITEM NO. DESCRIPTION Outside Dimensions Ship. Wr. 
‘ H. [ w. | 0. |F.0.8.N. ¥. 


cB2 OFFICETTE Sr. 40” | 27°} 16” | 108 Ibs. 
PLUNGER LOCK 








OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS SHIP. WT. 
HEIGHT | WIDTH | DEPTH] F.0.8. W. Y. 


cB3 orricette | 40” | 27° | 16” | 105 tbs. 
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CARSTEN E. 
RONNING 
(42438-1943), 
for the past eight 
years comptroller 
of the Continen- 
tal Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company 
of Chicago, IIl., 
has been elected 
a vice president. 
He was suc 
ceeded in the office of comptroller by 
FREDERIC A. 
Curtis (#3965- 
1947), formerly 
assistant comp- 
troller. Both men 
are veteran mem- 
bers of the bank's 
staff, Mr. Ron- 
ning having 
joined the organ- 
ization in 1909 
and Mr. Curtis 
in 1923. 


MR. RONNING 


MR. CURTIS 


SAM KAPLAN, vice president and con- 
troller of Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., has been elected treasurer. He joined 
Zenith more than 25 years ago as a mail 
boy. In 1934 he was elected assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary. A year later 
he became credit manager. He was elected 
vice president in 1948 and made controller 
a year later 


Dr. FRANK P. SMITH (#4153-1948), 
dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester since 1948 and pro- 
fessor of business administration, has been 
appointed director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research at the University of Michi- 
gan. He will assume his new duties in 
September and will also teach business ad- 
ministration at the University. In 1939- 
1940 Dr. Smith was on leave to serve with 
the Securities Exchange Commission and 
from 1942-1946 he served as chief ac- 
countant for the OPA in Washington and 
later with the Army Air Force contract 
audit division. 


RALPH D. HEUSEL (#2592-1943), vice 
president and director of Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corporation, Erie, Pa., is now 
a vice president of General Telephone 
Corp., New York. Mr. Heusel was for- 
merly with the Indiana Associated Tele- 
phone Corporation, Lafayette, Ind., as vice 
president. 


Leo H. SPANYOL has been elected a 
vice president of C.I.T. Financial Corp., 
New York, and a number of its operating 
subsidiaries. He was formerly controller 
and will continue to supervise the con- 
troller’s division. RoBERT H. SCHLERETH, 
previously assistant controller, has been 
named controller. 


RICHARD S. BENNER (#5068-1950), 
formerly assistant treasurer of Chemical 
Paper Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, was recently named treasurer. 


SPECIAL MERIT AWARDS were presented on April 3, 1952 to two outstanding students 
of Business Administration by the Toledo Control of Controllers Institute of America. 
In the group pictured left are DR. C. K. SEARLES, Dean of Business Administration 
(left) and PROFESSOR ARNOLD W. LAPP (right) of Toledo University, who accom- 
panied their honor student, RONALD REHN, as he received his award from CLARENCE 
C. BOWER, president of the Toledo Control. !n the group pictured to the right are DR. 
PIERCE (left) and DEAN HARSHMAN (right) of Bowling Green State University with 
GEORGE L. MARTIN, their honor student, after President Bower presented his award. 
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Maurice E. PELouBetT of the firm of 
Pogson, Peloubet & Co., certified public ac- 
countants of New York, recently spoke to 
the class in Controllership in Business 
which was conducted this year by CHARLES 
W. TUCKER (#729-1936), C.P.A., as part 
of the graduate business curriculum of the 
American University in Washington. Mr. 
Tucker is the comptroller of the Maritime 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Sracy L. ANGLE (#915-1937), treas- 
urer, Minneapolis- Moline Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has added the title of executive 
vice president to his present duties. 


THOMAS J. LENIHAN (#3861-1947), as- 
sistant treasurer, International Products 
Corporation, New York, has been elected 
treasurer of the company. 


JACKSON R. HOLDEN (#3310-1945) on 
April 1 assumed the duties of treasurer and 
controller with 
Package Machin- 
ery Company of 
East Long 
Meadow, Mass. 
A past president 
of Springfield 
Control of Con- 
trollers Institute, 
Mr. Holden pre- 
viously held the 
same positions 
with American 
Bosch Corpora- 


MR. HOLDEN 


tion, Springfield, Mass. 


ROBERT L. PURCELL (#5144-1951) has 
been named vice president and treasurer of 
American Bosch Corporation, Springfield 
and RAYMOND C., FARRELL has been ap- 
pointed controller of the corporation. Mr. 
Purcell was previously associated with the 
Ekco Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
Mr. Farrell has served American Bosch for 
a number of years prior to his new appoint- 
ment as controller. 


MATHEW J. LUDWIG (#4753-1949), 
secretary-controller of Basic Refractories 
Incorporated, 
Cleveland, 
Ohio, was re- 
cently appointed 
vice _ president- 
controller. Mr. 
Ludwis, @ 
C.P.A., joined 
Basic as an office 
boy in 1930. He 
is active in the 
National Asso- 
ciation of Cost 
Accountants, 
serving currently as president of the Cleve- 
land Chapter. He is a charter member of 
the Tax Club of Cleveland. 


MR. LUDWIG 





PauL W. HEASLEY (#4771-1949), 
comptroller, Trailmobile, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been 
appointed vice 
president and 
comptroller. Mr. 
Heasley joined 
Trailmobile in 
1949 as comp- 
troller and assist- 
ant treasurer. He 
had previously 
been comptroller 
and assistant 
treasurer of the 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
and vice president and treasurer of Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corp., Detroit. 


MR. HEASLEY 


CHARLES J. BuRNS has been appointed 
to the position of comptroller of the 
Revere Corporation of America, Walling- 
ford, Conn. He was formerly associated 
with the Consolidated Electric Lamp Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass., as assistant comptroller. 
Previous to that, he had public accounting 
experience with Lybrand, Ross Brothers 
and Montgomery, certified public account- 
ants. 


THOMAS P. CaRLEY (#1180-1938), for- 
merly treasurer, The Englander Company, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl., has joined the Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Co., of 
the same city, as comptroller. 


DONOVAN H. Tyson (#736-1936), for- 
merly controller of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, New York, has been named a princi- 
pal of Jerome Barnum Associates, manage- 
ment consultants, of Harrison, N. Y. 


JEROME F. LANE (#699-1936), for- 
merly secretary and treasurer of the Pepso- 
dent Company, 
Chicago, IIl., has 
become —associ- 
ated with the 
real estate, man- 
agement, and fi- 
nancing firm of 
L. J. Sheridan & 
Co., Chicago, as 
secretary and 
controller. Mr. 
Lane joined Pep- 
sodent Company 
in 1923 as an au- 
ditor after five years in public accounting 
in Chicago and Minneapolis. He continued 
as controller of the Pepsodent Company 
after it was acquired in 1944 by Lever 
Brothers Company, but resigned in March 
1950 when the Pepsodent division was 
moved to New York. 

Since April 1950 Mr. Lane has been vice 
president, controller and a director of the 
J. O. Stoll Company, Chicago. He will con- 
tinue as a director of the company. 


MR. LANE 
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“The attendance figures 
have just come up...” 


Nowadays radio and TV reporters 
announce the attendance figures early 
in the game...and not “‘estimated”’ or 
round numbers, either. 

There’s no crystal ball or second 
sight required. The figures are correct, 
fresh from the office of the ball park... 
because the tickets are now counted 
accurately on the Tickometer—500 to 
1000 per minute! 

Hand counting of stubs used to 
take many man hours, but now one 
person and a Tickometer can tally even 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Tickometer 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 


Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 


the largest gate in a couple of hours. 

Banks and hundreds of other types 
of business use the Tickometer to count 
checks, bills, tags, coupons, and job 
tickets, ‘paper forms of every kind 
—eight to ten times faster than 
counting by hand. Whole or 
partial counts are shown on 
visible registers. ..Can be 
equipped to imprint, date, 
endorse, rubber-stamp, 
cancel or code items as 
they are counted. 

The Tickometer replaces tedious 
hand-counting, gets results quickly, 
saves time andmoney ... Rented, never 
sold, the Tickometer requires no 
investment... is serviced in 93 Pitney- 
Bowes offices. 

Call the PB office nearest you fora 
demonstration, or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


peccennnncnnne 
PITNEY-BOWES, Ine 
3002 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 





Send free illustrated Tickometer booklet to 
Name 


Firm 





Address 





Rent This 
y The 





STATISTICAL 
DEPT. 


Pay only for 
what you get! 


High-speed modern punched card 
accounting machines certainly are 


time-savers but 


you cannot justify their 


Perhaps 
full-time use! 

In that case, why not discuss your 
problems with us? You pay us only 
on the basis of actual time used— 
and you are assured that your re- 
ports will be prepared on time. 
This 


thousands of dollars 


suggestion may save you 


as it has for 


others. 


Why not investigate now’ 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago * Boston * Detroit 


Montreal « Toronto 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 





Obituary 


OSCAR N. LINDAHL 


Eighth President of Controllers Institute 


Oscar N. Lindahl, eighth 
president of Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, and execu- 
tive director of the General 
State Authority and the 
Highway and Bridge Au- 
thority of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, died on 
May 6, 1952 at Harrisburg 
Hospital following a heart 
attack in his office on May 1. 

He was 68 and a resident of Pittsburgh. 

A retired vice president of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Mr. Lindahl became 
the first directing head of the G.S.A. after 
it was recreated by the 1949 legislature 
as a borrow-and-build agency of the Com- 
monwealth. As head, he directed the con- 
struction of more than $100,000,000 in 
state projects in the last two and a half 
years. They ranged from mental hospitals 
to flood control projects. 

Largely self-taught, Mr. Lindahl at- 
tended Chicago schools. In later years he 
served for a time on the faculty of the 
Chicago Law School, becoming one of the 
few non-college graduates to teach in an 
accredited law school. 

Mr. Lindahl began his career with U. S. 
Steel in 1907, when he went with the 
Illinois Steel Co. in Chicago from Butler 
Brothers. 

He joined the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Co. in 1911 and served 30 years 
with that USS subsidiary as comptroller, 
secretary and director. He left the com- 
pany in 1941 when he was elected vice 
president-finance and a director of Car- 
negie-Illinois. In 1949, two weeks after 
his retirement from this post, he was ap- 
pointed to the G.S.A. 

While with Universal Atlas he also 
served as auditor, secretary and director of 
the Atlas Lumnite Cement Company and 
as treasurer and director of the Republic 
Portland Cement Company, S.A. 

Sidelights on Mr. Lindahl’s early career 
revealed that he started, at the age of 14, 
as a $2.50-a-week page with Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., Chicago. He had a tryout 
with the Chicago Cubs baseball team in 
1903. He played second base. At the 
time of his tryout, Mr. Lindahl weighed 
but 118 pounds. He was beaten out for 
the position by the all-time great Johnny 
Evers, of Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance fame, 
who weighed 145, 

He joined Controllers Institute in 1935 
and was first elected to national office 


from the Chicago Control 
in 1938, when he became 
vice president and director, 
serving until 1941. Follow- 
ing his term as Institute pres- 
ident (1939-1940), he re- 
mained active in Institute af- 
fairs serving as chairman 
successively of the National 
Executive Committee, 1940- 
1941; National Postwar Con- 
trollership Problems Committee, 1940- 
1943; National Planning Committee, 
1942-1943; National Federal Taxation 
Committee, 1949-1950. From 1947-1950 
he served as a trustee of Controllership 
Foundation. At the January 21, 1952 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Control, of 
which he was a member at the time of his 
death, he was presented with an Honorary 
Life Membership Certificate of the Insti- 
tute in acknowledgement of his contribu- 
tion to controllership. He held member- 
ship certificate #465. 

He was a director of the American 
Window Glass Company, financial advisor 
to the University Club of Pittsburgh, and 
a member of the Advisory Board of the 
International Accountants Society, and an 
honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago. 

He was past president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Costs Association, 1920- 
1921; a chairman of the 1947 Free Enter- 
prise Institute of the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce ; a member of the Pittsburgh 
Regional Hospital Planning Committee 
and the Clearing House Conference on 
Tax Problems. 

He was a former vice president and 
director of the Carnegie libraries of Brad- 
dock, Duquesne and Homestead and a 
director of U. S. Steel and Carnegie-Illi- 
nois pension funds. Widely known as a 
lecturer on financial subjects, he also con- 
tributed articles to many publications. He 
served as a director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants for 1928- 
1930 and chairman of the Accounting 
Committee of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. 


Joseph T. Hart, 40, assistant secretary 
and assistant controller of the Bridgeport 
Thermostat division of Robertshaw Ful- 
ton Controls Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
died on April 28, 1952, at his home in 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Hart was formerly associated with 
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Sargent & Company, New Haven (1930- 
1938), and with the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division of the Department of 
Labor, State of Connecticut (1938-1942). 
He joined Bridgeport Thermostat Com- 
pany, Inc., in 1942 as plant accountant. 
He was vice president and president- 
elect of the National Office Managers As- 
sociation, was a member of the Credit 
Men’s Association, Bridgeport chapter, 
and held membership certificate #3736- 
1946 in Controllers Institute of America, 
in which he served as a member of the 
National Committee on Ethics and Eligi- 
bility Standards (Region I). He was a 
director of the Bridgeport Control (1951- 
1952). He was also a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 


Frank O. Grasshoff, 58, executive vice 
president and secretary-controller of the 
Journal Herald 
Publishing Com- 
pany, Dayton, 
Ohio, died on 
May 8, 1952 in 
Miami Valley 
Hospital, where 
he had gone for 
treatment fol- 
lowing several 
months of fail- 
ing health. 

Mr. Grasshoff 
became secre- 
tary-treasurer of The Journal and The 
Herald in August 1945 and was elevated 
to the posts he held at the time of his 
death when the two papers became afhl- 
iated with the Evening News Publishing 
Company. 

He received his BA degree from Mi- 
ami University and an MA degree from 
the University of Cincinnati. They cov- 
ered accounting and business administra- 
tion. 

After being employed for two years in 
the accounting department of the National 
Cash Register Company, he entered the 
field of education. From 1921 to 1923 he 
was principal of Monroe township school, 
from 1923 to 1924 principal of Dixon 
high school and from 1924 to 1929 su- 
perintendent of Lanier township schools, 
all in Preble County. He was dean of Mi- 
ami-Jacobs Business College from 1929 
to 1942, when he entered the armed serv- 


MR. GRASSHOFF 


Ices. 

Mr. Grasshoff was a veteran of both 
World Wars. He was an artillery officer 
in World War I and served as a lieutenant 
colonel for 42 months in the Air Force 
during World War II. One of his last 
services was as director of administration 
in the local civil defense set-up under Col. 
R. H. Magee, director of civil defense. He 
had given his enthusiastic support to this 
work since organization of the set-up two 
years ago. 

Mr. Grasshoff was past president 
(1949-50) and member #3695-1946 of 
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the Dayton Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute, which Control observed a moment of 
silence in his memory at the May 8 meet- 
ing and adopted a resolution which was 
incorporated in the minutes: 


WHEREAS, in the death of FRANK O. 
GRASSHOFF, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Dayton Control of Con- 
trollers Institute of America, there has 
been lost to the Control one Of its most 

ie 


active members, a man of keen intellect 


a builder Of constructive force, and 
counselor of great wisdom, 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, ¢hat 
the Board of Directors and the members 
of the Dayton Control of Controllers In- 
stitute of America shall and it hereby 
does note in its records its tribute to the 
life and worth of FRANK O. GRASSHOFF, 
and its appreciation of his fine character 
and the eminent services he has rendered 
to this Control and to this community; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be tendered to his bereaved family. 


Hugh MacVeigh Mathews (#1981- 
1941), vice president and treasurer of Al- 
berene Stone Corporation of Virginia, 
Schuyler, Virginia, died on May 15, 1952 
at the age of 65. 

He also served as vice president and 
treasurer of the company’s subsidiary, Nel- 
son and Albemarle Railway Company. He 


joined the Alberene organization in 1923 
as works accountant of the Virginia Al- 
berene Corporation. 

Prior to this afhliation, Mr. Mathews 
was clerk, plant accountant, chief clerk, 
and supervisor of Cost and Accounting 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware, from 1909 to 


W. T. CHAMBERLAIN INC. 
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The largest analytical or- 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 


Industrial Engineering 
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TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


TRUCKS 


Booklet: THROUGH 


W TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members (a principal cities 


Dept. C-3_ + 236. Jackson Blvd. © Chicago 4 
NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plon releases capital, eliminates 
buying and maintenance worries, gives known-ii 
costs and a engineered to your needs—olways clean, 
elways smart! *: SS 


* OPPORTUNITIES* 
EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction. thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Write for 


Address box number replies to 


THE CONTROLLER 
One East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER-TREASURER 

FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 
Controller and financial advisor, presently | 
employed, desires new connection similar | 
capacity located metropolitan Philadelphia, 
New York or Washington area. 20 years’ 
practical experience and satisfactory service 
in metal manufacturing field with firms en- 
gaged primarily in government contracts. Can 
assume full responsibility for entire financial 
Organization and functions, and has sufficient 
initiative, ability and resourcefulness to assure 
its successful operation in conjunction with 
other executive divisions. University trained, 
age 40, married. Confidential resumé and sal- 
ary requirements upon request. Box 1076. 


CONTROLLER 
Natural Gas—controller; C.P.A.; M.S.: A.LA. 
seeks position with large natural gas trans- 
mission company, heavy experience construc- 
tion and property records, and systems. Five 
years public experience with national firms 
and 13 years private. Box 1095 


Oil Controller—heavy tax experience, now 
controller of a large independent with four 
subsidiaries, trusts Fifteen years public 
and private experience. M.S. from Columbia; 
C.P.A.; A.I.A. Prefer Midwest or Southwest. 
Box 1096 


etc 





NOTE: Tue Controuier reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold 





‘Economic Problems of Mobilization 


Excerpts from an address by Roy Blough, member, Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C., presented at the Eastern Conference of 
Controllers Institute, April 22, 1952, Asbury Park, N. ]. 


T IS THE LONGER-RUN OUTLOOK which 
| presents the most challenging economic 
problems for government and business. It 
is hazardous, of course, to attempt to pre- 
dict the character of the long-run economic 
problems. 

Assuming that we are successful in 
avoiding an all-out war, we shall probably 
find it necessary to maintain a high level 
of defense expenditures for a long time to 
come. This prospect means continued high 
taxes, although not necessarily as high tax 
rates as at present, and continued close at- 
tention by government and business to the 
character and magnitude of business in- 
vestment. 

We can properly be hopeful that the 
need for comprehensive government con- 
trols will decline during this extended mo- 
bilization stage. But it will be necessary for 
government and business alike to be con- 
tinually alert to the problems of a growing 


economy. There will be opportunity for 


coordinated effort by government and busi- 


| ness toward the end of keeping the econ- 
| omy strong and in the best possible posi- 


tion to meet future threats of aggression 


| whenever and wherever they might arise. 


I am confident that this country will con- 


| tinue to grow in productive strength in the 
| years ahead and that, under peacetime 


conditions, the population will enjoy in- 
creasingly better living standards. My op- 


| timism on this score stems, for one thing, 
| from the rapid technological strides made 


by American industry in recent years. 


There are several reasons for us to be 
concerned about our ability to avoid a cy- 
clical business decline a few years hence. 
The market for consumer durable goods 
has been in an almost continuous boom 
phase since the end of World War II. A 
similar boom has characterized the markets 
for business plant and equipment, and for 
residential housing. Ordinarily, we would 
expect a period of catching up on backlog 
demands to be followed by a period of ad- 
justment, with the markets settling down 
to a normal replacement and growth basis. 
But, sooner or later, we must expect to face 
a business adjustment of this sort. 

We are not wholly unprepared for this 
eventuality. Automatic cushioning factors, 
such as unemployment insurance and agri- 
cultural price support programs, will come 
into play. Possibilities for reducing taxes 
may provide an additional cushion. The 
Government may also want to undertake 
some very useful developmental programs, 
which have been postponed for many years 
because of World War II and the general 
inflationary situation which has persisted 
during most of the period since the war. 

But I want to make clear that I have been 
speaking of several years in the future. I 
do not see this adjustment problem for this 
year or during the peak of defense pro- 
duction. This year seems likely to show a 
high level of business activity. The danger 
of inflation is not over. The maintenance of 
control powers is important, in view of the 
great international uncertainties. 
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.-.and Troubled Questions Rise in South America! 


An ill-fated plane falls from the South American 
sky—rips into the maintenance building of an 
assured’s newest foreign branch . . . Then, a 
terrifying blast— geysering flame lays waste a ware- 
house and its valuable stock. 

Harried moments for the local manager—in the 
face of such questions as: “Is the building insured 
against the falling plane? Is the warehouse covered 
against a fire the explosion caused? ... How about 
the equipment in the building—and the stock in 
the warehouse?” 

But the AFIA man’s appearance puts doubt to 
rout! Fire Insurance with Extended Coverage, 


obtained through AFIA, gives all the protection 
needed—and settlement begins on the spot... 

AFIA’s long experience in the foreign field 
enables it to cut through complexities—and foreign 
insurance can be complex. AFIA gets at the heart 
of the protection problem, and answers it ade- 
quately. More and more American firms are 
realizing this today—are relying on AFIA’s sound 
protection, efficient handling. 

Why not yeu? Have your agent or broker check 
your foreign risks with AFIA—whatever they are, 
wherever they may be! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET « NEW YORK 38. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


98 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: WOODWARD BUILDING, 733 15th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. &. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 24 AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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1. AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 

Gives automatic printed proof of 
whether or not machine was ‘clear’ 
when first amount was listed. There's 
never any doubt! 


5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 

Always show the running total in 
large numerals. No eye strain. Per- 
mit use of machine without tape. 


/ 
2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 


Can never be mistaken for additions 
Red figures stand out even after being 
‘checked off’ on tape. 


G. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 


Soft, yet positive. (Cigarette doesn't 
even wrinkle.) Several keys may be 
pressed at once. Ciphers print auto 
matically, usually saving about 30% 
of touches. 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 

Minus’ total computed automatically 
and printed with only one touch of 
total bar. Prints in red with CR symbol. 


7. STAIR-STEP, FULL VISIBLE KEYBOARD 


Key arrangement prevents depressing 


two keys in same column at same 
time. Amounts visible until added or 
subtracted. 






MODEL 11-EN 


4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE 
Tape automatically moves up to tear- 
off position when total is printed. 
Saves effort, time, paper. 





8. RUGGED DUTY CONSTRUCTION 

Built to give longer life at lower cost. 
All working parts double rust-proofed 
Compact for desk use. 


...and @ational combines these 8 features on one machine! 


On average listings these 8 features, combined, 
save hundreds of motions every hour. 

The more of these features a machine has, the 
more time and effort will be saved every hour 
the machine is in use. Isn’t it reasonable, then, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


to get the only adding machine that combines all 
8 features—the National? Call the local National 
factory branch, or dealer, for a demonstration 
on your own work. Models and prices to fit your 
needs. (There’s no obligation to buy.) 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





